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Memorabilia. 


T was against our inclination that we em- 

barked upon a reconsideration of Haw- 
thorne, but in these last few weeks we have 
read nothing more memorable than Mr. 
Herbert Read’s broadcast talk on Haw- 
thorne: ‘‘ The Puritan as Artist’ printed 


in The Instener of 18 February, and 
it seemed only fair to The Listener 
to take notice of it. We have very 
few bétes noirs in literature but Haw- 


thorne is one of them, and nothing that Mr. 
Read said of him succeeded in conciliating 
us, In our first impatience we said that Mr. 
Read’s every sentence was wrong. But we 
knew that every consideration we could urge 
against Hawthorne would involve us in the 
necessity of reconsidering him. We have not 
re-read him; it was easier to re-read Henry 
James’s book on him, Mr. Herbert Read’s 
earlier essay in ‘ The Sense of Glory’ (1928), 
Sir Leslie Stephen in ‘ Hours in a Library,’ 
and Mr, Read’s broadcast once more, The 
thing we most objected to is simply not there. 
He does not identify Christianity with the 
Calvinist theology. He does say, surpris- 
ingly: ‘‘ Hawthorne is in a very fundamental 
sense a Christian writer,’’ to which he adds: 
“It is perfectly correct, it seems to me, to 
describe hig philosophy of life not only as 
Christian but as specifically Puritan.””’ What 
he has to say of Calvinism ie this: 

There is no evidence that he had made any deep 
study of Calvinist theology; but that, we might 
say, was not necessary. Calvinist theology was the 
inescapable environment of his New England 
youth. From this theology he took two doctrines 
for illustration and elaboration: the doctrines of 
Original Sin and of Predestination. .. That Haw- 


thorne accepted these doctrines in something like 

their original theological severity is shown, not only 

implicitly in his imaginative writings, but explicitly 

i various statements made 
‘aces. 


in his letters and 





“In their full austerity,’’ Mr. Read says, 
“both doctrines are gloomy and terrifying. 
One teaches that the human race has an in- 
nate tendency to sin,’’ i.e. it teaches the 
popular doctrine of heredity, 

We extend our own profound self-distrust 
to everybody else, and shall not take Mr. 
Read’s word for it that Hawthorne’s stories 
illustrate and elaborate the other doctrine. 
The one example Mr. Read gives is from a 
letter : 

Vengeance and beneficence are things that God 
claims for himself. His instruments have no con- 
sciousness of His purpose; if they imagine they 
have, it is a pretty sure token that they are not 
His instruments. 


But Mr. Read has said that the doctrine 
teaches that “‘ all our actions are pre-ordained 
by an omnipotent and omniscient God.”’ 
Hawthorne’s letter means no more, practic- 
ally, than that perhaps we may not be the 
instruments chosen for a particular end which 
we have in view. The letter continues, very 
sensibly and not peculiarly Calvinistically : 
‘* The good of others, like our own happiness, 
is not to be attained by direct effort, but in- 
cidentally. All history and _ observation 
confirm this.”’ 

We have two or three slighter objections to 
make against Mr, Read before we come to 
what was our objection to Hawthorne, 

Longfellow, Emerson, Irving, Bryant: there is per- 
haps sOme common. quality in all these early 
American writers which explains why they have so 
little appeal to modern readers. I imagine it has 
something to do with . . . their serenity... They 
are out of key with our unsettled and tragic exist- 
ence. 


Emerson is serene: he says, 

Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs, and the trial of persecution always pro- 
ceeds. It is but the other day that the brave Love- 
joy gave his breast to the bullets of a mob, for the 
right of free speech and opinion, and died when 
it was better not to live. 


That seems not much out of key with the 
unsettled and tragic existence of the occupied 
countries. 

Hawthorne and Poe strike a more sombre note: 
we feel that they may have some message, some 
consolation for the modern world. 

Some message! ‘‘ Why be 60 excited about 
the war? Live in fantasy (Poe)—in art 
(Hawthorne)—and you shall not suffer the 
fears of the flesh.’’ Consolation? It dis- 
honours him who gives and him who takes. 
One might dry the tears of a child, of a 
woman, A man will shed his in secret, and 
as few of them as possible. 
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We note that the Herbert Read of 1943 
flatly contradicts the Herbert Read of 1928. 
Then Hawthorne was “ pr very antithesis of 
a Puritan’”’ and was ‘‘a ‘ pure’ artist in 
the modern sense:’’ Now i. has a philosophy 
‘*not only Christian but specifically Puri- 
tan’’ and ‘‘is not a pure artist: he is a 
man using his artistic gifts to convey a cer- 
tain philosophy of life.’’ Our own quarrel 
with him was, that, having no conscience, 
he used the Puritan conscience for whatever 
nasty, painful, morbid matter it would 
supply to his art: ‘“Young Goodman Brown,” 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘‘ The Minister’s Black 
Veil ’’ can stand as examples of the three 
kinds. No, says Mr. Read: ‘‘ To his objec- 
tivity, Hawthorne added another quality, 
perhaps equally essential to the artist—his 
sympathy.”’ But yes, says Henry James: 

The magnificent little romance of Young Good- 
man Brown, for instance, evidently means nothing 
as regards Hawthorne’s own state of mind, his 
conviction of human depravity and his consequent 
melancholy ; for the simple reason that if it meant 
anything, it would mean too much, 

Mr, Read’s 1943 interpretation of Haw- 
thorne was M. Emile Montégut’s 1860 inter- 
pretation, and of that Henry James says: 

Hawthorne was all that M. Montégut says, 
minus the conviction. The old Puritan moral sense, 
the consciousness of sin and hell . these things 
had been lodged in the mind of a man of Fancy, 
whose fancy had straightway begun to take liberties 
and play tricks with them—to judge them (Heaven 
forgive him !) from the poetic and aesthetic point 
of view, the point of view of entertainment and 
irony. This absence of conviction makes the 
difference; but the difference is great. 

It is so great that we felt it. But if we 
could say to Henry James, ‘‘ Then Hawthorne 
is not aw riter of any importance,’’ he might 
reply: ‘‘I fondly hoped that I had demon- 
strated his importance to be that he wrote— 
ah !—charmingly, delicately, beautifully.”’ 


(HE Spring number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, 
from which we have taken a page of queries, 
contains articles on ‘“‘ The Garrison of Scot- 
land, 1719,” ‘‘ Foreign Regiments in the 
British Army, 1793-1802, Part II: The Con- 
tinent,’’ ‘‘ Major-General Sir Henry Somer- 
set, 1794-1862,’’ ‘‘ Notes on the Development 
of Signals used for Military Purposes,’’ and 
a review, by Sir Charles Oman, of the 
Graham of Fintry MSS. 


()UR second Lenten exercise (at ante p. 181), 

was from Mr. Leonard Woolf on Lord 
Olivier, in The New Statesman of 27 
February. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
CHARTERHOUSE AND THE ‘DNB’ 
()F Carthusians who were in the School 

betwen 1769, the earliest year for which 
anything approaching a eomplete record of 


entries exists, and 1872, the date of the 
removal to Godalming, certainly 163 find 4 





place in ‘D.N.B.’ Of these there are 3 of 

whose connection with Charterhouse ‘ D.N.B,’ 

says nothing : 

Apam, Frederick. Soldier. 

Amos, Sheldon. Administrator. b, 1 Jun 
1835, 


BaBinecton, Benjamin Guy. 


Physician. b, § 
March 1794. 


Batuurst, Benjamin. Diplomat. Also at 
Winchester. 

Capocan, Henry. Soldier. Also at Eton, 

CauTtLEy, Proby Thomas. Colonel. b. 3 Jan. 
1802. 

CrLerRKE, William Henry. Divine. 

Cotton, William Charles. Writer on bees. 


b. ® Jan, 1813.. Also at Eton, 
Cowper, Henry. Lawyer. 
Forrescur, George Knottesford. 

grapher, 

Freetinc, George Henry. Commissioner of 

Customs. b. 22 Sept. 1789. 

Hawkins, John Sidney. Antiquary. b, 21 

May 1758. 

Hawkins, Major Rohde. Architect. 
Hocuton, Daniel. Soldier. 

Jackson, John Edward. Antiquary. 
Lams, John. Divine. 

Law, Thomas. Financier. b. 1 Dec, 1756. 
Lutrret,! Henry (formerly Kune). 

and Poet. b. 14 May 1768. 

Mater, Charles Warre. Indian Administra- 
tor. 

Mant, Walter Bishop. Divine. 

Pacer, Augustus Berkeley. Diplomat. 

Patmer, John Horsley. Banker. 

Pemsper, Edward Henry. Lawyer. Alo at 

Harrow, 

Pitx1ncton, Redmond William. Architect. 
Pitk1neton, William. Architect. 


Biblio- 


Ricuarps, Alfred Bates. Journalist. Also 
at Edinburgh H.S., Westminster, and 
Harrow, 


—=_ 


1 Luttrell’s name at Charterhouse was King 
(which ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention). His identi 
however established by Alumni Dublinienses, W 
I imagine to be reliable. 
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Rostmns, Sanderson. Divine. 


b. 6 Sept. 1801. 
Rostnson, Christopher. 


Lawyer. b. 18 July 


1766. 
Rosrsson, William. Legal Reporter, b. 22 
Oct, 1801.. 


Seaton, Baker John. Lawyer. Also at Mer- 
chant Taylors’, 

Tower, Samuel. Lawyer. b, 10 Nov. 1764. 

Watrote, Robert, Classical Scholar. 

Wits, John Walpole. Lawyer. Also at 
Rugby. 


I have added the date of birth from the 
Admission Registers only where it supplies a 
deficiency in ‘ D.N.B.’ Between the dates as 
given in the Registers and those in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
there are frequently small discrepancies, but 
Ihave noticed only two considerable ones— 
one for Thomas Law (above) and the other 
for Richard Campbell Shakespear, who, 
according to our records, was born on 3 April 
811. The Registers enable us to supply the 
following additional dates of birth: 


Acktanp, Thomas Gilbank. Poet. b. 17 Oct. 
1789, 
ArmsTRONG, John. 


Bishop. b. 22 Aug. 1814. 
Bone, John Ernest. 


Poet. b. 15 April, 1816. 


Eastwick, Edward Backhouse. Oriental 
Scholar. b. 13 March 1814, 

Heap, George. Deputy Knight Marshal. b. 
% Jan, 1782, 

Hewtetr, Joseph Thomas James. Novelist. 
b. 30 April 1800. 

Macyacuten, William Hay. Indian Civilian. 
b. 28 Aug. 1793. 

Monk, James Henry. Classical Scholar. b. 
12 Dec. 1784. 


Moztey, Thomas. Author. b. 15 Sept. 1806. 


Roserts, William Prowting. Chartist. b. 
11 Dec, 1805. 
— John. Headmaster. b. 23 Sept. 


Scorr, John. Surgeon. b, 20 Feb. 1799. 
Squire, John, Military Engineer.  b. 


July 1779. 

Storxs, Henry Knight. Politician. b, 9 
April 1811. 

Wuarton, Henry Thornton. Scholar. b. 16 
Nov. 1846, 


I have noticed two important mistakes 
about length of stay at Charterhouse. Of 
John Temple Leader. it is said that he entered 
the School in 1823 andi ‘‘ soon left.”’ In fact 
he was there from June 1823, to May 1828. 
William Hyde Wollaston, who is said to have 
left in 1778, did not actually leave until 6 
May 1783, 

Finally there remain 8 who may or may 
not be Carthusians. I shall be very grateful 











for any help in settling the question. The 
date of birth given is that in the Charterhouse 
Registers. Its absence makes identification 
of some of these extremely difficult. 


Brown, Rawdon Lubbock. b. 25 Jan. 1806. 
Disney, Moore. b. 16 June 1764. 

Earue, Henry. 

FonBLaNQuE, Albany. 

Hinps, Samuel. b. 12 May 17985. 

Raper, Henry. b. 25 Feb. 1799. 


Stapp, Felix, 
Warp, William. Engraver. b. 9 Nov. 1766. 
A note on Henry Earle may be useful. The 
Carthusian had probably an elder brother, 
James. If it can be shown that Henry Earle, 
the surgeon, whose father’s name was James, 
had also a brother, James, of an age to 
be at Charterhouse, 1802-4, it will greatly 
strengthen the probability that he was a 
Carthusian, Henry Earle left Charterhouse 
in 1805, the year in which the surgeon is said 
to have been apprenticed to his father. - 


R. L. ARROWSMITH. 


*‘PHIZ’ AND THE TWO MRS. 
MEYNELLS. 


‘* IYRANCIS Phillimore’s ”’ essay on Dickens 
and his illustrators, in ‘Merry England,’ 
August 1883, is entitled ‘‘ A Gift of Inter- 
pretation.” The argument of the essay is 
that Dickens was able to secure from his illus- 
trators the perfect interpretation of his own 
imaginations, and this because he exacted 
from them, courteously, persuasively, and 
firmly, that they should see as he saw: 


The pleasure he felt in the illustrative interpreta- 
tion . . . was not evoked in too facile a manner. 
He was wont to give his artists details, of a specially 
emphatic kind, when he sent them the passages of 
his MSS. or his proof for illustration. 


Of course he could exact and induce their 
co-operation because he himself 


saw mentally with an intensity of realization ex- 
pressed and paralleled by the vivacity and direct- 
ness of his eyes. . . which noted turns of manner 
and tricks of face with the subtlety and watchful- 
ness of the eyes of a child... He imagined with 
extraordinary precision, and caused the same 
imagination in others, and especially in his illus- 
trators. .. Few men have been richer than he in 
the power of impressing his impressions upon 


others. 

... Perhaps it was Mr. Browne, among all the 
Dickens draughtsmen, who was the most inseparably 
associated with the author and his work... In 


‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ the sympathy, intelligence 


and. appreciation are beyond rivalry and beyond 
praise. . 


Nothing could possibly surpass 
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* Phiz’s ” Pecksniff . . . and the exquisitiveness of 
the interpretation extends to the portrait by Spiller 
and the bust by Spoker. When author and artist 
are both at their best they seem to be more 
completely in union than at any other moment. 


In the unsigned miscellany, ‘‘ Reviews and 
Views,’’ in ‘ Merry England,’ November 1884, 
is a notice of D. C,. Thomson’s ‘ Hablét 
Knight Browne (Phiz),’ from which I quote 
first the biographical part: 

Mr. Thomson ... shows us Phiz in the high 
spirits which belonged not only to his age, but to 
his time, working abundantly -and living simply, 
but with an easy improvidence. He also shows us 
the decline of a career once so triumphant, a de- 
cline due as much to the change of publi taste as 
to the failure of the artist’s health and power. 
Dickens modified his own manner very sensibly to 
suit that alteration, and when he modified his man- 
ner he changed his illustrator. This was the be- 
ginning of the end of Phiz’s fame and fortune. 
Dickens intended a kindness [to Marcus Stone] 
and the unkindness to him who had shared in the 
triumph of ‘ Bleak House’ and ‘Dombey’ was 
unintended but it was great. 


Alice Meynell has left it to Mrs, Esther 
Meynell (in ‘A Woman Talking,’ 1940) to 
show what was the ‘“‘decline’’ of Phiz: a 
pathetic and not unbeautiful decline. As a 
child Mrs, Esther Meynell lived for some 
time with the widow and daughters of Phiz: 


I do not know how long “ Phiz” had been dead 
at this time ... but his presence still pervaded 
the house, not with a Dickensian cheerfulness and 
humour as might have been expected, but in the 
shape of immense allegorical paintings in oils. The 
whole of one wall in the dining-room was occupied 
by a painting of the Three Horsemen of the 


The hall, the bedrooms, all the walls in the house 
were hung with similar paintings in oil, and one 
attic room was filled with them, stacked in close 
rows on the floor. . . He did, also, charming little 
water-colours—there were drawers full of them as 
well. .. I wonder what has become of all those 
oil-paintings, so unsaleable in size and subject, and 
the little water-colours. 


It may be, then, that the first of the follow- 
ing sentences from Alice Meynell, apply 
exactly and directly, as well as by contrast, 
to Phiz: 


Some men have an ideal of beauty or of spirit- 
uality of which the reality of this world falls in- 
evitably short. And in the same way Mrs. Bardell 
and her friends in ‘ Pickwick,’ Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. 
Prig in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ and others of their 
kind, must surely have existed, in the delighted 
imagination of Dickens and Phiz, as a con- 
ception which actual humanity—inevitably _re- 
deemed by some little moderation in hideousness, 
some modification of vulgarity—could never quite 
fulfil. If our admiration of an ideal so transcen- 
dental of its kind has cooled with the passing, of 
time, there yet remains much in Phiz’s work that 





we would fain believe will remain for ever. Mp 
Micawber and Mr. Pecksniff are in the gallery of 
true portraits of imagination; so is the little David 
Copperfield: the hand that drew these was th 
hand of genius. 

Between the two contributions to ‘ Merry 
England’ Alice Meynell had an article in 
the Century Magazine (February 1884) on 
‘* How Edwin Drood was illustrated.’”’ This 
article was signed, and with her own name, 

FRANCES Price, 


A SIDELIGHT ON MANCHESTER 
HISTORY. 


HE year 1792 was marked in several places 
by ‘‘ Church and King’’ riots. One of 
the worst was in Birmingham, where a mob 
held the town at ransom for several days, 
destroyed and pillaged, and burned down 
both the chapel and house of the famous 
Unitarian divine and scientist, Dr. Priestley. 
The immediate cause of the riots was fear of 
revolutionary France; the occurrences at Bir- 
mingham go far to suggest that they were 
stirred up by reactionary political interests, 
The chief persons to suffer were well-known 
supporters of the French Revolution and 
other political progressives. In many cases, 
the Presbyterian meeting-houses were attacked 
and destroyed ;* most of them had _ become 
Arian in their theology by this time or, ina 
few cases, definitely Unitarian. Rationalis- 
tic theological views had grown up hand in 
hand with the development of a progressive 
social outlook and these chapels were the 
centre of a liberal culture. (The point is well 
explored by R. V. Holt: ‘The Unitarian 
Contribution to Social Progress in England’ 
(London, 1938).) Several of the meeting- 
houses in different places received the atten- 
tion of the Tory mob. At Birmingham, Dr. 
Priestley’s chapel, the New Meeting, was 
burned to the ground. The chapel at Kings- 
wood, near Birmingham, euffered a like fate, 
and the Wolverhampton meeting-house was 
pillaged. The incidents were not unaffected 
by the extent to which fervour for the French 
Revolution in England was worked up through 
a sermon preached by Dr. Price in Old Jewry 
Chapel, London on 4 Nov. 1789, which 
prompted the famous reply of Edmund 
Burke, ‘ Reflections on the French Revo 
lution.’ an 
In Manchester, a “‘ Church and King 
club was formed; it professed loyalties to the 
Collegiate Church (now the Cathedral) with 
ite Jacobite traditions. The town “had been 
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ton by Tory and Whig controversy in reli- 
gious guise for many years, the Tories finding 
their home at ‘‘ the Old Church” and the 
Whigs at both St. Ann’s Church and Cross 
Street Chapel. The atmosphere was inflamed 
by dissenting demands in 1789 for the removal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. On 4 June 
1792, the dominant party in Manchester held 
a dinner and two tradesmen exhibited illu- 
minations from their windows in St. Ann’s 
Square. A riotous mob assembled and com- 
menced to assault spectators who were sus- 
pected of being Whigs or friends of revolu- 
timary France. They tore up several of the 
trees in St. Ann’s Square and proceeded upon 
an attempt to batter their way into Cross 
Street Chapel just across the road and into 
the new Unitarian Chapel further away in 
Mosley Street. Fortunately, the gates held 
and no serious damage was done at either 
place, The services at Cross Street continued 
without interruption, but Mosley Street 
Chapel was closed by the authorities for 
several Sundayg lest a riot should break out. 


The incident is mentioned by Richard Wade 
in his ‘ Rise of Nonconformity in Manches- 
ter, p. 46 ff (Manchester, 1880), but it is 
neglected by Sir Thomas Baker in his history 
of Cross Street Chapel, ‘ Memorial of a Dis- 
gnting Chapel’ (London and Manchester, 
1884), and by C. W. Bardsley, ‘ Memorials 
of St. Ann’s, Manchester’ (Manchester, 
1878). Wade suggests that the reason why 
Cross Street Chapel could remain open whilst 
Mosley Street Chapel had to be closed was 
due to the widespread popularity in the town 
of the Cross Street ministers, Rev. Ralph 
Harrison and Rev. Dr, Thomas Barnes. His 
explanation, like the silence of Sir Thomas 
Baker and Canon Bardsley, shows a complete 
misunderstanding of an incident which 
throws much light upon the state of parties 
at that time. 


The congregation at Mosley Street was 
based upon a secession from Cross Street -in 
1789 of those who did not think the preaching 
to be sufficiently Unitarian and humani- 
tarian, cf. Thos. Nightingale, ‘ Lancashire 
Nonconformity,’ v, p. 104 (Manchester, 1893). 
The minister wag Rev. Wm. Hawkes, who 
had been minister at Dob Lane, Failsworth, 
from 1781 to 1785 and assistant minister at 
Bank Street, Bolton, from 1785 to 1789, in 
which year he went to Manchester. He was 
educated at Daventry Academy, 1776 to 1779, 
and from 1779 to 1781 at Warrington Aca- 
demy, a nest of political radicalism. In 1781, 
he wag still an Arian in theology; he later 
followed Priestley and became a humani- 








tarian; his theological radicalism now 
matched his political energy. He was called 
to the chapel at Mosley Street which accepted 
a definitely Unitarian trust-deed and he co- 
operated with Dr. Priestley and his father in 
drawing up for it Forms of Prayer and a 
Hymnal, both of which were designed to 
present his objective Unitarianism in contrast 
to the Evangelical Arianism preached by Dr. 
Barnes. The building was opened by Wm. 
Turner of Newcastle, one of Priestley’s 
strongest supporters, and Priestley himself 
preached there on 27 Sept. 1789. Hawkes 
was a definite Unitarian and his church was 
so described; until 1813, he came under the 
technical ban of the Trinity Act. Hawkes 
ministered at Mosley Street till his death on 
1 Aug. 1820. In later years he seems to have 
quietened down for, in 1811, he besought Rev. 
John Grundy not to make a full declaration 
of Unitarianism at Cross Street (cf. Alx. 
Gordon, ‘ Dob Lane Chapel, Failsworth,’ p. 
41f. (Manchester, 1904).). 


It is clear that Dr. Barnes and Mr. Harri- 
son were descendents of English Presbyterian- 
ism who had done no more than to move with 
the times and who had been influenced by 
the ‘‘ Age of Reason.’’ There was nothing in 
their preaching to outrage any loyalist. Mr. 
Hawkes belonged to the definitely Unitarian 
group who were political radicals and who 
welcomed the French Revolution. At least 
one of their number, Fysshe Palmer, minister 
at Dundee, was transported in 1793 to Botany 
Bay for the part which he played in Scottish 
radical movements. Several of the most 
prominent, such as Theophilus Lindsey and 
Fysshe Palmer, were seceders from the 
Church of England. During the eighteenth 
century, the established church produced a 
group who were definitely Unitarian in ‘theo- 
logy, several of whom seceded when the 
Feathers Tavern Petition of 1772 failed to 
secure an alleviation of subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. This group, together 
with the supporters of Priestley who had 
arisen within Presbyterianism, formed the 
advance guard both in theology and politics. 
P. A. Brown, ‘The French Revolution in 
English History,’ p. 82 (London, 1918), 
names the Unitarians as being among the 
definite upholders of revolutionary France; 
this claim would certainly be true of Mr. 
Hawkes, but scarcely true of Dr. Barnes. 
They formed a specialised group of those 
critical of traditional opinions in religion 
and government, 


The incident at Manchester shows the state 
of parties in the country during the tumultu- 
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ous days of 1792. The people at Cross Street 
could afford to ignore the assault upan their 
gates. Mosley Street Chapel was not kept 
closed for three Sundays against a semi- 
drunken mob which had dispersed by 1 o’clock 
of the morning of 5 June 1792. The fear was 
due to an outbreak in Manchester of the 
Church and King riots which had disturbed 
Birmingham and other parts of the country ; 
the local Tories showed themselves quite as 
ready as those of Birmingham to take part in 
them! Accordingly, Mr, Hawkes had to be 
silenced till the danger period was passed. 
The fury of the mob was not against the old- 
fashioned rational dissenters of the school of 
Dr, Barnes but it was directed against the 
Unitarian group and the chapels possessed 
by them. Dr. Priestley was the special object 
of loyal venom; the life of the discoverer of 
oxygen was made unbearable till he left the 
country a few years later. The incidents in 
Manchester at this time are a good micro- 
cosm of the movements animating the country 
as a whole and throw some light upon them. 


Within a few years, the clash of interests 
had led to the virtual disappearance of the 
old Toryism and the neglect of advanced 
radicalism. Synthesis was reached at a lower 
level in the middle-class England created by 
the Reform Bill of 1832. From that period, 
the radical movements take a new turn 
though, in a few cases, they continued to find 
a welcome at certain Unitarian Chapels 
where the ministers continued in the Priestley 
spirit. 

Of the two churches in Manchester, Cross 
Street Chapel remains, though it is now 
damaged by bombing, ite historic three-decker 
pulpit and other interesting memorials are 
in store, and it cannot be re-roofed and 
restored till the close of hostilities. Mosley 
Street Chapel, the scene of Hawkes’s 
ministry, was closed and pulled down in 1836, 
during the ministry of J. J. Tayler, after- 
wards noted as an historian and Biblical 
critic. It was succeeded by Upper Brook 
Street Free Christian Church, where Taylor 
ministered till 1853 when he removed to Lon- 
don as head of Manchester New College. 


The pleasant pseudo-Gothic building in 
Upper Brook Street was erected in 1839 
andi, owing to the changing nature of the dis- 
trict, was closed and sold in 1928. It still 
stands and is now occupied by a congregation 
of Welsh Baptists though the wall memorials 
were removed and mostly destroyed, They 
included one in Latin to Wm. Hawkes and a 
medallion to J, J. Tayler, which is preserved 
in the library of the Unitarian College, 





Manchester. From 1891 till 1892, the minis. 
ter was John Trevor, founder of the Labour 
Church movement and therefore a successor 
in spirit to Wm, Hawkes! 

F. H, Amputerr MIcKLEWwRIGHT. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON AND DICKENS, 


T is always well, not only to verify one’s 
references, but to refresh one’s memory. 
In preparing a Note on Dickens for later 
publication, I remembered to have read— 
actually to have misread—in a magazine some 
forty-five years- ago, an appraisement of 
Dickens’s character by Mrs. Lynn Linton, It 
occurred to me to hunt it down, and I found 
it reprinted in her book, ‘ My Literary Life’ 
(1899). It proves to be so far more friendly 
than I had misinterpreted it, that I feel 
bound to quote at length from it: 


. ‘I remember George Henry Lewes telling 

me the difference between Thackeray and 
Dickens in the way of service to a friend, 
Dickens, he said, would not give you a far- 
thing of money, but he would take no end 
of trouble for you. He would spend a whole 
day, for instance, in looking for the most 
suitable lodging for you, and would spare 
himself neither time nor fatigue. Thackeray 
would take two hours’ grumbling indecision 
and hesitation in writing a two-line _testi- 
monial, but he would put his hand into his 
pocket and give you a handful of gold and 
banknotes if you wanted them... 


‘“‘ Thackeray, who saw the faults and frail- 
ties of human nature so clearly, was the 
gentlest-hearted, most generous, most loving 
of men, Dickens, whose whole mind went to 
almost morbid tenderness and sympathy, was 
infinitely less plastic, less self-giving, less per- 
sonally sympathetic. Energetic to restless- 
ness, he spared himeelf no trouble, as has been 
said; but he was a keen man of business and 
a hard bargainer, and his will was as resolute 
as his pride was indomitable. In the latter 
years of his life no one could move him; and 
his nearest and dearest friends were as u- 
willing to face as they were unable to deflect 
the passionate pride which suffered neither 
counsel nor rebuke. Yet he was as staunch 
and loyal a friend as ever lived ; and, thanks 
to that strain of inflexibility he never knew 
a shadow of turning—never blew hot and cold 
in one breath. At the same time, he never 
forgave when he thought he had been slighted. 
oo He had a strain of hardness in his 
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nature which was like a rod of iron in his 
soul. . . 

“Nervous and arbitrary, he was of the 
kind to whom whims are laws, and _self- 
control in contrary circumstances was simply 
an impossibility. 

“How bright he was! How keen and 
observant! His eyes seemed to penetrate 
through yours into your very brain, and he 
was one of the men to whom, had I been 
given that way, I could not have dared to 
tell a lie. He would have ‘seen the truth 
written in plain characters behind the eyes, 
and traced in the lines about the mouth, His 
look was of the kind which dévalisés the 
mind; and straight as he was in his own 
character, he would have caught the crooked- 
ness of another as by the consciousness of 
contrasts.” 


It is in view of the recent disclosures about 
Dickens (to which W. H. J. referred at ante 
p. 92), and the discussion of them, that I 
quote all this, for it may seem that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton knew about them all along, and 
was yet able to write of him with dispas- 
sionate and discriminating admiration. Still 
associating Dickens and Thackeray she says: 


“Both men could, and did, love deeply, 
passionately, madly, and the secret history 
of their lives has yet to be written. It never 
will be written now, and it is best that it 
should not be . . . Their close friends were 
also mine, and I heard more than I saw. 
Many secret confidences were passed on to me, 
which, of course, I have kept sacred ; and both 
men would have been surprised had _ they 
known how much I knew of things uncata- 
logued and unpublished.” 


But*to let it be known that you have a 
secret to keep is not to keep a secret. 


THE WASHINGTON-CHURCHILL 
GENEALOGY. 


BY a curious chance the main items in this 

year’s Exhibition of Washington relics in 
the Bodleian (The Times, 22 Feb. 1943) were 
as much concerned with the present Prime 
Minister of Great Britain as with the First 
President of the U.S.A. My armorial pedi- 
gree showed their common descent from Robert 
Kytson of Warton, Lancs, a discovery first 
published in Country Life 10 April 1942, and 
Mr. Anthony Wagner’s showed Washington’s 
descent from King John and his Queen Isabel 





of Angouléme. But Mr. Churchill, also, is 
descended from Isabel through her second 
marriage with Hugh le Brun, for her son by 
him, William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
left _a daughter Joan, wife of John Comyn 
of Badenoch, whose daughter Elizabeth mar- 
ried Richard Talbot, ancestor of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and the Lords Lisle (Dugdale’s 
‘ Baronage,’ i, 326, 686). Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Talbot, Lord Lisle, married Sir 
Edward Grey, whose daughter Elizabeth was 
wife of Edmund Dudley and mother of John, 
Duke of Northumberland, whose daughter 
Mary married Sir Henry Sidney and had Sir 
Philip Sidney and Robert, second Earl of 
Leicester whose daughter Dorothy, Waller’s 
“*Sacharissa,’’ was wife of Mr. Churchill’s 
direct male ancestor, Henry Spencer, first 
Earl of Sunderland. (‘ Comp. Peer.’, viii, 
49; vii, 553.) 

Since William de Valence married Joan 
Montchensy, granddaughter of William the 
Marshall by Isabel daughter of Richard de 
Clare, ‘‘Strongbow”’, by his wife Eva 
daughter of Dermod, King of Leinster, both 
Washington and Mr, Churchill descend from 
the house of Clare whose ancestor was God- 
frey, illegitimate son of Richard the Fearless, 
Duke of Normandy, ancestor of all our 
Sovereigns since Edward the Confessor. (J. 
H. Round in the ‘D.N.B.’; Lipscomb 
‘ Bucks’ i, 201.) And, since Isabel of Angou- 
léme was daughter of Alice, daughter of 
Peter, fifth son of Louis VI, King of France, 
both have a common descent with the 
sovereigns of France, and Washington, at 
least, through King John, a descent from 
Charlemagne and Alfred the Great through 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror. 
(Burke, ‘ Royal Descents,’ xi.) Mr. Wagner’s 
pedigree showed the descent of Washington 
from nine of the Barons of Magna Carta; 
Mr. Churchill is descended from another of 
them, William de Lanvelay, through Burgh 
and West (Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ ii, 32.) 

A number of documents among the exhibits 
were part of the title deeds of Radway Grange, 
near Edgehill, recently discovered in the office 
of Messrs. Aplin, Hunt and Co., solicitors, 
of Banbury. Radway had been a grange of 
Stoneleigh Priory (‘ Monasticon,’ v, 443) and 
at the Dissolution had been acquired by 
Francis Goodere who transferred it to Walter 
Light. Walter’s daughter andi heir, Eliza- 
beth Light married Robert, eldest son of 
Lawrence Washington, grantee and builder 
of Sulgrave Manor, and among the documents 
are their marriage settlement and the deed 
of assignment of Radway Grange to their 
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fourth son, Walter, godson and namesake of 
his grandfather. The documents are described 
as “‘Indenture (one of two counterparts). 
The Marriage Settlement, dated 10 Dec. 1564, 
of Robert Washington, son and heir of Law- 
rence Washington, and Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Walter Light. Signed Walter 
Light. Counterpart signed By me Lawrence 
Washington, Deed to declare the uses of 
Recovery suffered upon the marriage of Robert 
ashington and Elizabeth Light 1 May 1565. 
Signed By me Lawrence Washington. Inden- 
ture, 30 Nov, 1592, Robert Washington to his 
son Walter, Radway Grange for 40 years from 
the death of Walter Light at a peppercorn 
rent. Signed Robarte Washington. Counter- 
part, Walter Washington. Indenture to lead 
to the use of the Fine for the lease of Radway, 
4 Dec. 1592. Robert Spencer and William 
Baldwin to Walter Light and Lawrence 
Washington. Signed Robert Spencer, William 


Baldwin. Sealed with their signets. Assign- 
ment of Lease of Radway to Walter 
Washington, 16 July 1593. Signed and 


sealed by Robert Spencer, William Bald- 
win.”’ The signatures and seals. on 
these documents include those of Lawrence 
Washington and Robert Spencer, ‘‘ sonne and 
heire apparente of Sir John Spencer of 
Oldthroppe (Althorpe).’’ All three were des- 
cended from Robert Kytson of Warton, whose 


daughter Margaret was the mother of Law- | 








rence Washington and whose granddaughter | 


Catherine Kytson was the mother of Sir John 
Spencer (Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. vii, 
No. 10, p. 520). Robert Spencer, created 
Baron Spencer in 1603, was direct male 
ancestor of Mr. Churchill, 

His seal on these documents would have 
been of the highest interest to the late J. H. 
Round, who proved in ‘ Studies in Peerage 
and Family History,’ p. 279, that the arms 
afterwards used by him, and still used by his 
descendants, were assumed to bolster up a 
bogus pedigree, concocted by the herald 
Richard Lee in 1595, by which the Spencers, 
sheep farmers of Wormleighton, were derived 
from the Lords Despenser, earls of Gloucester 
and Winchester. Round showed that as late 
as 1576 Sir John Spencer was using the arms 
granted to his great-great-grandfather by 
Lee’s predecessor 26 Nov. 1504, viz. azure a 
fesse ermine between six seamew’s heads rased 
silver, Now we have Robert Spencer’s seal, a 
generation later and only two years before 
the concoction of the false pedigaee, bearing 


the same coat quartering Graunt with its | 


quartering Rudings, for his great-grand- 


mother Isabel daughter and heir of Walter | 


Graunt by the daughter and heir of Hugh 
Rudings, and Catelin for his mother, Mary, 
daughter and heir of Sir Robert Catelin, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, from whom, no 
doubt he derived his Christian name (Baker's 
‘ Northants,’ i, 109), This bears out Round’s 
evidence that the tomb of Sir John Spencer 
at Brington, on which the pirated arms ar 
painted, was not set up until after 1596, ten 
years or more after his death, and some time 
after the concoction of Lee’s forged pedigree, 

The same documents bear also the signa. 
ture and seal of William Baldwin. This geal, 
too, is of considerable interest, for it shows 
the oak leaves of Baldwin impaling the checky 
fesse of Arden. Readers of ‘N. and Q’ 
(clxxxiii. 278; ante p. 55) will remember that 
Sir John Baldwin, Chief Justice, bore these 
coats quarterly. The seal used by William 
Baldwin must thus have belonged to their 
common ancestor who married an heiress of 
Arden, and it must have been preserved in the 
family as an heirloom for at least a century 
before the date of the deed which it was used 
to seal. Spencer Wills, extracts from which 
have been very kindly sent me by Mr. F. G. 
Gurney, make it clear that William Baldwin, 
of Byfield, Northants, was the family lawyer. 

yA deed of attorney dated 1 Mar. 1622 by 
which Margaret, wife of Lawrence Washing- 
ton, son of Robert by Elizabeth Light, 
appoints Francis Mewce her attorney bears a 
seal of arms, paly on a chief three crosses 


| formy, and thus provides a new form and 


the old pronunciation of the surname Meux, 
which will no doubt be noted by the editors 
of the new Papworth. (See pedigree in Baker’s 
‘ Northants’ i, 514.) It was this Margaret, 
daughter of William Butler of Aston le 
Walls, who gave her posterity their descent, 
through Sutton, Tibetot, Cherleton and 
Holand, from the Fair Maid of Kent and 
Edward I and Margaret of France, (Baker's 
‘ Northants’ i, 471; ‘Comp. Peer.’ iv, 480.) 
Thus the exhibition has at once provided new 
genealogical facts and disproved old fictions 
in the pedigrees of two of the most interest- 
ing figures in British history, 

It has also revived attention to a problem 
of the Washington genealogy that has re 
mained unnoticed, or at least unsolved, since 
Jackson first noted it in his edition of 
Aubrey’s ‘Wilts’ in 1862. Among the 
exhibits wag a small collection of glass quar- 
ries from Burton Hall, Leicestershire, which 
were sold to the Trustees of Sulgrave some 
years ago by the Duchess of Somerset. The 
glass, of various dates, includes with other 
arms, e.g. those of the Drapers’ Company, 
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the impaled shield of Robert Washington and 
his wife Elizabeth Light. The well-known 
Washington coat of two bars and in chief 
three molets is here quartered on the dexter 
with a cross paty between four cinquefoils. 
This is the quartering recorded by Jackson, 
‘Wilts,’ p. 243, in the shield of Robert's 
nephew, Sir Lawrence Washington, in his 
manor house at Garsdon, ‘‘ a loose shield of 
stone,” perhaps from his monument in the 
church, dated 1643, which was restored by 
Bishop Potter and other Americans in 1906. 
Jackson guesses that the arms are those of 
Mercury, but he apparently had no authority 
beyond Burke’s ‘General Armory’ where 
they are so ascribed. Of genealogical evidence 
to account for them there so far seems to be 


none. 
E. A GREENING LAMBORN. 


LANDOR AND T. J. MATHIAS. 


PROFESSOR Harotp H. Scupper’s note 
on Anna Seward and the Mathias Family 
(at ante p. 184) reminded me of the numerous 
satiric references to Mathias in Landor’s 
verse. Since Landor is not mentioned in the 
article on Mathias in the ‘D.N.B.’, there 
may be some freshness in printing the pas- 
sages here. I have arranged them as far as 
posible in chronological order. The refer- 
ences in brackets are to Stephen Wheeler’s 
three-volume edition of the poetical works 
(Oxford, 1937). 


1. From ‘ Poetry by the Author of Gebir, 
and a Postscript to that poem with remarks 
on some critics.’ Printed 1800, not published 
till 1937 (iii, 455) : 


(a). Old Cam, in his dotage, ranks no one so high 


as - 
A scribe of Stobeus, one Billy Matthias. 
He plucks and beslimes the poetical plain— 
And is there no pygmy to combat that crane? 
O yes—but the foreigners first we pursue— 
A Jackson, a Holmes, or a Hurdis will do. 
(“To the Fellows of Trinity College,” Il. 127-32.) 


(6). The other [critic], who is backward in giving 
his name, declares himself, at almost every move- 
ment, a gentleman and a christian. The christian 
seems abyssinian: the gentleman gasconades. Such, 
; Steet, is the fierce ‘ Pursuer of Literature.” 
i, 488.) 


2, From ‘ The Dun Cow, an hyper-satiri- 
cal dialogue in verse with explanatory notes.’ 
1808 (anonymous). 

... be ye squab or be ye gawky, 

Mathias (n) will not tomahawk ye, 

And manly Gifford’s (n) biting pen ‘ 

If (0) not the writings, spared the men. (iii, 461). 











(n) The two first satirists of the day— 
‘“ Arcades ambo.’’ The dignified expostula- 
tions of the supposed author of the Pursuits 
of Literature have procured him the pre- 
nomen of Tomahawk; indicative, I suppose, 
of the asperity with which he has rebuked vice 
and its abéttors. ‘‘ Surge, carnifex.’’ It is 
an honour to be so stigmatised ! 

Seen him, however, I have, as Pope says 
of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘‘ in his happier hour 
of social freedom,’ when, less conspicuous 
indeed, but more an object of. esteem and 
reverence, he gladdened the family circle ;— 
a mild, condescending, and indulgent friend; 
—an intelligent, engaging, and affable com- 
panion, 

(0) I allude, in these lines, to the persona- 
lities, that—what shall I say ?—they, in fact, 
exclusively recommend the work, and consti- 
tute its only pretension to notice. (iii, 486.) 


3. From a letter to Mrs. Paynter, diated 
Florence, 3 April (? 1833): 


Thé Piper’s music fills the street, 
The Piper’s music makes the heat 
Hotter by ten degrees: 
Hand us a Sonnet, dear Mathias, 
Hand us a Sonnet cool and dry as 
Your very best, and we shall freeze. 
(ii, 453). 


4. From ‘ A Satire on Satirists,’ 1836 (iii, 
381, 388). 


There issue from the Treasury, dull and dry as 
The leaves in winter, Gifford and Matthias. 
(Il. 76-7). 

. . . O true poet of the country!1 Why 

With goatskin glove an ancient friend defy? 

Should Gifford lead thee? should Matthias? they 

Were only fit to flap the flies away, 

Leave ‘em their night, for they have had their day. 

What would they give to drive a Collins wild, 

Or taunt a Spenser on his burning child ! 

What would they give to drag a Milton back 

From heaven, or cord a Shakespeare to the rack? 

These, and their corporal Canning, are forgotten, 

Since fruits soon perish when the core is yom 
(il, 311-321.) 


5. (First printed, 1897): 
WITS AND BORES. 


There are few wits who never speak ill 

In prose or rhyme, such wits are Jeky] 

And Luttrell: like this couple let us 

Gather our honey from Hymettus: 

Let the kid suck, the mother graze, 

Nor pelt the poor old buck that strays. 

Those thirst the most who are as dry as 

Gifford or bell-wether Mathias. 

At flabby pens why frown offended? 

By the best blades they can be mended. 
(ii, 456). 


1 Wordsworth. 
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(Jekyl=Joseph Jekyll, d. 1837, wit and 
politician. H, Luttrell, 1768-1851, the author 
of ‘ Advice to Julia,’ 1820, See p. 212.) 

6. In Works (1846) : 

Deep forests hide the stoutest oaks; 

Hazels make sticks for market-folks? 

He who comes soon to his estate 

Dies poor; the rich heir is the late. 

Sere ivy shaded Shakespeare’s brow; 

But Matho is a poet now. (ii, 388). 

SENT WITH POEMS. 
Little volume, warm with wishes, 
Fear not brows that never frown ! 
After Byron’s peppery dishes 
Matho’s mild skim-milk goes down. 
Change she wants not, self-concenter’d, 
She whom Attic graces please, 
She whose genius never enter’d 
Literature’s gin-palaces. (ii, 390) 

7. Last Fruit, 1853. (No. xxxviii): 
Matthias, Gifford, men like those, 
Find in great poets but great foes; 

In Wordsworth but a husky wheeze, 

In Byron but a foul disease, : 

In Southey one who softly bleats, 

And one of thinnest air in Keats. 

Yet will these live for years and years, 

When those have felt the fatal shears. 
(ii, 416). 


be 8, “We 


ECORDS OF THE HOME GUARD.— 

At a date soon after the conclusion of the 

last war I initiated a correspondence in ‘N. 

and Q.’ regarding the importance from a 

genealogical point of view of preserving the 

military records of the men who served in the 
Great War, 

At that time I myself was serving in a 
military record office, and, as a keen genealo- 
gist, was able to appreciate the importance 
to future generations of these documents. At 
the present time, having the command of a 
company of a Home Guard battalion, 
approximately four hundred strong, consist- 
ing of a dozen platoons, from nearly as many 
villages, I feel that a similar plea should be 
put forward regarding the preservation of 
records of the civilian-soldier of the present 
war. I do not know whether all battalions 
are similarly administered, but I believe in 
all cases a single enrolment form is completed 
in respect of every voluntary or compulsory 
(ordered by the Ministry of Labour) enrol- 
ment in the Home Guard. This takes the 
place of the old attestation form which was 
prepared in duplicate. I understand that 
these enrolment forms are now deposited in 
an office ‘‘ somewhere in England.’”’ The form 








— 


now in use, which may differ slightly from 
those first issued, is known as Army Form 
W 3066. It embodies the following informa. 


tion—name, date and place of birth, civil’ 


occupation, whether or not British subject 
nationality of parents at birth, if married 
name and nationality of wife before mar. 
riage, name and addiress of next-of-kin, pre- 
vious service in armed forces, religion, and 
national registration number. Spaces exist 
for period of service, wounds, special in- 
stances of gallant conduct and injuries in 
and by the service—these to be completed on 
final discharge. 

Thus it will be seen that the Home Guan 

enrolment form contains far more details of 
genealogical interest than was the case in an 
attestation form, and possibly more than any 
other single document has ever contained, I 
know of no other record which gives date and 
place of birth, the maiden name of wife and 
name and address of next-of-kin of possibly 
ten per cent, of the male population—these 
figures are based on my own experience in 
a rural district. We have, if they have not 
been destroyed, similar records for all those 
who have served as Local Defence Volunteers 
(subsequently designated Home Guard) and 
have been discharged on the grounds of age, 
infirmitv or called to the Forces, 
_ I think the foregoing facts are sufficient to 
justify an expression of hope that all these 
documents will be preserved. Unlike the 
attestation form of the serving soldier, which 
contained entries of military and_ other 
offences, and a medical history, the enrolment 
form needs no censoring. 

It seems unlikely that the details which it 
containg will ever be copied into an Army 
Book, therefore it is more important that 
these Army Forms W 3066 should eventually 
find a permanent resting-place among local or 
national archives, where they will be avail- 
able for reference—if not immediately, at 
least in the years to come, 

P. D. M. 


FROUDE, KINGSLEY, AND ARNOLD, 

ON NEWMAN.—Professor A. L. Rowse, 
writing of Froude in the New Statesman of 
20 March, says that in his essay, ‘‘ The Ox- 
ford ‘ounter - Reformation ”’ (‘ Short 
Studies,’ series iv), Froude spoke of Newman 
‘with the same inner feeling for him as 
when an undergraduate he heard that voice 
from the pulpit at St. Mary’s. He had 
brought Newman in as the deus ex machina 
at the end of ‘The Nemesis of Faith ’ (1849) 
—an extraordinary instance of the fascina 
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tion, almost a kind of wish-fulfilment, for the 
man from whom he had departed : 


“How often in old college years he had hung upon 
those lips; that voice so keen, so preternaturally 
sweet, whose very whisper used to thrill through 
crowded churches, when every breath was held to 
hear; that calm, grey eye; those features, so stern 
and yet so gentle.” 


Froude speaks of ‘‘ the silvery loveliness of 
character’ that resulted from . . . such sen- 
sitiveness under such self-discipline.” 

This reminded me of an incident in Kings- 
ley’s ‘ Yeast’ (1848), which (so far as I 
know) has never yet been mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Kingsley-Newman con- 
troversy, In chapter xiv of that novel, Lan- 
celot Smith 


in despair of obtaining tidings of his cous'n [Luke] 
by any other method made up his mind to apply 
toa certain remarkable man, whose “ conversion ” 
had preceded Luke’s about a year, and had, in- 
deed, mainly caused it. ’ 

He went—and was not disappointed. With the 


his request were patiently listened to. . . 
[Something] was spoken with so sweet and arch 
asmile that it was impossible to be angry. . . 
{After a further interchange]: ; 
“You are an older and a better man thaen I—it 
would be insolent in me to answer that question, 
except in one way—and—”’ 
“In that you cannot answer it. 
shall see your cousin. . .” 
[Further on]: A quiet smile lighted up the thin 
wan face, full of unfathomable thoughts. . . 
[Finally]: The Father blessed him fervently, and 
he went out. 
“What a man.” said he to himself, “‘ or rather 
the wreck of what a man! Oh, for such a heart, 
with the thews and sinews of a truly English brain.” 


Be it so—You 


The conversation, for which I must not ask 
room, is well imagined, and the whole pas- 
sage proves that Kingsley was writing quite 
sincerely (which one never doubted) when in 
his letter to Newman of 6 Jan. 1864 he spoke 
of ‘the strong influence which your writings 
exerted on me; and for much of which I still 
owe you a deep debt of gratitude.” 

To Froude and Kingsley it is natural to 
subjoin their friend Arnold speaking very 
similarly, in his American addiress on Emer- 
s0n : 

Forty years ago, when I was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, voices were in the air there which haunt 
my memory still. ... Forty years ago Cardinal 
Newman was in the very prime of life; he was 
close at hand to us in Oxford; he was preaching 





in St. Mary’s pulpit every Sunday. .. Who could 
resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
m the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. | 
Mary's, rising into the pulpit, and then, in the | 
Most entrancing of voices, breaking the silence with | 
Words and thoughts which were a religious music | 


| Both were indebted to Mr. Jones for 


> eae sweet, mournful? I seem to hear him 
am. 


FREDERICK PAGE. 


LAYBILLS: TREE AND WILLARD.— 
Glancing back at the London playbills of 
sixty years ago, a Sunday newspaper recently 
cited the best of what was then offered, taken 
from a chance copy of The Times for 12 June, 
1882. Irving and Terry, the Bancrofts, Hare 
and the Kendals, Wilson Barrett, Wyndham, 
were all there; and Tree was noted in ‘ The 
Colonel’; but concerning Barrett, older play- 
goers naturally looked for Willard—‘ an 
actor whose name seemed new to the London 
stage,”’ as noted by Clement Scott in reviewing 
‘The Lights o’ London’ the previous year. 
This recalls the beginnings of what is now 
possibly forgotten, namely the interesting 
professional rivalry of Tree and Willard, that 
continued up to the time of the latter’s 
departure for America in the autumn of 1890. 
Each grew increasingly popular as_ time 
went on, and it became a question with 
discerning playgoers which of them would 
ultimately prevail, It was after the run of 
‘'The Romany Rye’ in which, on the night 
we happened to see it, Willard played the 
gipsy hero {see Fortnightly Review, June 
1925], that he created the immense impression 
as Capt. Skinner (the Spider) in ‘ The Silver 
King’ in the November following. 

Tree had appeared as the Private Secre- 
tary, succeeding Arthur Helmore, who was 
the first to play the part in England, and 
subsequently drifted into ‘“‘villainy’’ as 
Macari (‘‘ Called Back’’) and Sir Mervyn 
Ferrand (‘‘ Dark Days’’). 

Willard was seen as the King in ‘ Hamlet’ 
and as the Iago-like Lezzard (‘ Hoodman 
Blind’) gaining’ from Punch the piquant 
suggestion ‘‘that he was the most accom- 
plished murderer on the modern stage.’’ On 
the conclusion of his contract with Barrett at 
the Princess’s, he went to the Haymarket as 
‘* Jim the Penman ”’ to the Baron Hartfeldt 
of Tree; andi then both actors were again seen 
together in ‘Hard Hit,’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones, They also appeared together in the 
first performance of ‘The Amber Heart’ in 
support of Ellen Terry. 

Then each undertook theatre management, 
Tree remaining at the Haymarket, after a 
short season at the Comedy in ‘The Red 
Lamp,’ while Willard leased the Shaftesbury. 
fine 
plays: Tree in ‘The Tempter,’ and as the 
duke of Guisebery in ‘The Dancing Girl ’ 
(Julia Neilson) ; and Willard as Cyrus Blen- 
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karn in ‘The Middleman’ and ‘ Judah,’— 
or as it might have been called, ‘ The Fasting 
Girl’ (Olga Brandon). 

After four prosperous years in the United 
States and Canada, including appearances as 
‘* Hamlet ’’ in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, Willard, who had abandoned “ vil- 
lainy,’’ returned to London with ‘The 
Professor’s Love Story,’ (at the Comedy), 
when he may be said to have reached the 
summit of his career. 

Tree, meantime, had consolidated his posi- 
tion by building Her (later His) Majesty’s 
Theatre and producing the splendidly dressed 
plays of Shakespeare, though possibly the 
part in which he was most generally admired 
was that of Svengali in ‘Trilby’; or as 
“ Capt, Swift.” 

When on the death of Sir Henry Irving the 
question was debated who should  suc- 
ceed to the position held by our great English 
tragedian the names of three men were gener- 
ally mentioned. One of these was Willard’s. 
Thus ran the Willard obituary in the Daily 
Telegraph of 10 Nov. 1915. Tree’s lamented 
death occurred not long after, 


Huca Hartine. 
Farncombe. 


(TRANSPORT OF FISH BY ROAD.—I 
have seen it stated that the road from 
Flimwell, which branches from the London- 
Hastings highway and proceeds by Hawk- 
hurst, Northiam and Beckley to Rye was 
constructed expressly to facilitate the trans- 
port of fish from the Rother estuary at Rye 
harbour, It is not unlikely, in that case, that 
the road to Rye was once of more consequence 
than the way due south by Robertsbridge and 
Battle to the coast. The conveyance of mari- 
time produce inland along the thoroughfares 
from the coast would certainly have accounted 
for a form of specialized transit with which 
the turnpike gatekeepers would have been 
called upon to deal. A certain wayside inn 
between Maidstone and London has been 
referred to as a house of call for the carriers 
drawing the catch from Folkestone to Lon- 
don. From the Middle Ages Dorchester 
** Dorsers,’’ which were panniers carried on 
the backs of packhorses for the transport of 
merchandise, including fish, have been men- 
tioned as being in use between Lyme Regis 
and London. [Vide ‘ This England,’ W. S. 
Shears, Hutchinson, p. 290.] In face of this, 
it is extremely difficult to imagine how the 
freshness of the fish for the London markets 
wag maintained, in view of the distance from 
the Dorset coast and the inherent slowness of 








transit. That coaches frequented the road 
between Maidstone and Ashford in Kent js 
evidenced by the fact that horses were changed 
at the old stablished Dog and Bear Inn a 
Lenham (ibid, 176), nowadays, like Harriet. 
sham and Charing, completely by-passed, | 
recollect that milestonés along the old road 
until quite recently gave the distances to Lon- 
don, Maidstone, Ashford and Folkstone, 
spelling consistently throughout the series the 
last-named place without the medial ‘“‘¢,” 
which was clearly an error presumably 
repeated, Adverting to the fish traffic along 
the road from Rye, it is unquestionably this 
transport to which Gregory refers (after 
stating that by 1740 quick services of pack- 
horses carried to London fresh (sic) salmon 
from Berwick-on-Tweed and fish from the 
southern ports) when he says that “this 
traffic wag so extensive that 320 packhorses 
laden with fish passed every day through Ton. 
bridge on the way to London.’’ (‘ Story of 
the Road,’ p. 194.) Tonbridge, of course, lies 
on the direct route from Rye via Flimwell, 
to London, 
A, B, A. 


OTES ON THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS.— 

The densely thick undergrowth that spread 
over the great forests of Waltham and En- 
field Chase sheltered many undesirable foot- 
pads as well as more picturesque “‘ gentle- 
men of the road.’’ Miss Kathleen Campbell 
reminds us that ‘‘ Barnet Heath, through 
which coaches had to go to St, Albans, was a 
notorious resort of highwaymen whose rob- 
beries were very often accompanied by 
violence.”’ (‘Sarah, Duchess of Matrl- 
borough,’ p. 120.) Those in charge of the 
gates would undoubtedly have witnessed many 
stirring episodes and some may doubtless have 
deemed it prudent at times to withhold in- 
formation from the Bow Street runners or 
their equivalents in pursuit of fugitives from 
justice. 

A very natural query concerning early road 
travel is that respecting breakdown repairs to 
stage coach and post-chaise. The wheelwright’s 
shop and the blacksmith’s forge upon the vil- 
lage green would have rendered assistance on 
the whole that by modern standards would 
adequately correspond with the functions of 
the up-to-date wayside garage, repair works 
or service station. The interesting point 1s 
that quite modern one-inch ordnance maps 
still frequently indicate the positions of the 
roadside smithy. A recent photographic 
record showing a section of the old coach 
road.in the Brecon Beacons (Brecknockshire) 
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indicztos that this still remains a primitive | 'Tritons,” 


and vxceedingly narrow loosely metalled 
mountain byway, comparable as to width and 
surface with a bridle-road. It has sharp 
turns and is bordered by stone walls here and 
there. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 


ENTENARIANS, ETC.—On 14 Jafi. 1943, 
the Daily Telegraph printed a letter from 
Mr, William Shinn of Darlington to the 
efect that his wife’s mother and his own 
mother were both in their 101st year. Both 
were London born. It was asked ‘‘ Is this a 
reord?’’ I have a note concerning Simon 
Gould and his wife Julian (sic) who died 
in March 1817, ‘‘ each in the 101st year of 
their age and having been married 75 years.”’ 
They were buried in Georgeham Churchyard, 
Devon. I do not think this record hag ever 
appeargd in ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Whilst I am writing, I would mention a 
recent notable instance of the wide span of 
years as measured by two lives. In December 
lat Mrs, William Whitaker died at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, at the age of 93. Her 
father, Admiral Sir George Rose Sartorius, 
G.C.B., (1790-1885), fought at Trafalgar. 


A. J. WatTERFIELD. 
Worthing. 


WIFT’S STELLA,—The question whether 

or not Stella was Sir William Temple’s 
natural daughter is distinct from the possi- 
bility of her marriage to Swift in 1716, but 
the two are related, and to cover the whole 
ground would be no small matter. Personally 
I feel sure that Stella was not Temple’s 
daughter and that the odds against the mar- 
riage are great. 

Although the evidence for the marriage is 
most ably presented in Dr. Maxwell B. Gold’s 
book (‘Swift’s Marriage to Stella,’ 1937), I 
am unable to accept his conclusions. 

The writer of a leading article in The Times 
Literary Supplement, 13 Sept. 1941, com- 
menting with approval on Mr, Denis John- 
ston’s essay on ‘The Mysterious Origin of 
Dean Swift,’ which appeared in the ‘ Dublin 
Historical Record,’ iii, 81-97, took it for 
granted that nearly everyone was satisfied 


that Stella was Temple’s _ illegitimate 
daughter, This is, of course, the reverse of 
the truth, 


Haroip WILLIAMS. 


ONGEST WORD (See ante p. 139).—The 
Gladstone specimen, with thirty-three 
letters is a mere ‘“‘minnow among the 








compared with others, 
two words used in chemistry, each much 
longer. Then the Anglesea village name, 
beginning ‘‘ Llanfairpwli . . .” holds fifty- 
nine letters, In his ‘‘ Pantagruel iv. 15,” 
Rabelais coined a word of sixty-one letters. 
But so far, no one appears to have exceeded 
or approached, Aristophanes, in his 
‘* Ekklesiazousai, v, 1169,’’ where a word of 
seventy-eight syllables is found, embracing 
19 English and 169 Greek letters, a total of 
348 letters, See Brewer, ‘ Phrase and Fable’ 
[under “‘ Long words’’] for the spelling of 
these, and other lengthy efforts. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


NOTES FOR THE ‘0.D.Q.’— 
DISRAELI, 


Perhaps the following should eventually 
find a place. 


Arcu-Meprocrity. ‘“‘... the A.-M., who 
presided, rather than ruled, over this Cabinet 
of Mediocrities.”’ 

‘ Coningsby,’ Bk. II ch. i. 


‘““THe Great AsIAN MystTERY.”’ 
‘ Tancred.’ 
‘COSMOPOLITAN CRITICS. Men who are 
the friends of every couptry save their own.”’ 
Speech at Guildhall 9 Nov. 1877. 


MancHEsTER Scuoot, “. . . the principle 
of buying in the cheapest and celling in the 
dearest market is a new principle invented by 
the Manchester School, I say the Manchester 
School. I have a right to use that phrase, 
for I gave them that name.”’ 

Speech in the H. of C., 6 July 1849. 


NeEvER EXPLAIN, 
never explain.”’ 
See Morley’s ‘ Gladstone,’ i, 122. 


Fate or Eneuanp. ‘“ The fate of England 
is in the hands of England.” 
Speech at Guildhall 9 Nov. 1878. 


‘*No Dogma, No Dean.”’ ‘ Pray remem- 
ber, Mr. Dean, no dogma, no Dean.”’ 
To Dean Stanley (Buckle iv. 368). 


PLUNDERING AND BLunpERING. “. . . the 
country has, I think, made up its mind to 
close this career of p. and b.”’ 

Letter to Lord Grey de Wilton 3 Oct. 
1873. (See clxxxiii. 284.) 


Prics AnD Pepants. ‘‘ You are not going, 
I hope, to leave the destinies of the British 
Empire, to p. and p.”’ 
Speech in H, of C., 1863, on the cession 
of the Ionian Islands. 


There are 


“Never complain and 
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‘When I want to read a novel I write 
one.’’ (Buckle vi. 636). (I used to hear a 
similar remark attributed to Landor: ‘‘When 
I want a new book, I write one.’’). 


Censor DeEpurtatus. 


WO FOREIGN BARONETCIES: DE 
RAEDT AND TULPE.—Baronetcies 
conferred on foreigners have received scant 
treatment at the hands of authors of 
various works dealing with families which 
have received this honour. Accordingly any 
notes bearing on their history subsequent to 
the date of creation deserve being put on per- 
manent record, 
A search made for other purposes among 
the manuscripts preserved at the Shrewsbury 


Free Library brought to light two notes deal- | 


ing with two Dutch baronetcies, De Raedt 
and Tulpe. 

The manuscript, now Shrewsbury Free 
Library MS. 40, was formerly Phillipps MS. 


16,738, and the notes, contained in two pages, | 


in the same handwriting, are headed ‘‘ From 
a MS. by Biejfer Velson, Meesters Knaapen 
van de Houtvesterge van Holland.”’ 

The note in each case takes the same form, 
viz, a sketch of the coat, with a diate on the 


| BLAGRAVE AND PYKE FAMILIES,— 


the | 





According to the Surrey Archeological 
Collections, iv, 207 (citing Ashmole’s 
‘ Berks ’), the Blagrave family were of Bull- 
nashe Court, Berks, but appear to have been 
connected with the neighbourhood of Godialm. 
ing or Cranley, in Surrey. Richard Blagrave’s 
brother, Robert, ‘‘ of London,’’ married one 
Ann Pyke, of Surrey. 

There seems to have been a further con- 
nection between the Blagrave and Pyke 
families, for the will of Edward Pyke, Esq., 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, (dated 
1766; proved 1767) bequeathed a substantial 
amount of stocks, etc., in trust, for Thomas 
Blagrave, son of Thomas Blagrave, deceased. 

This -Edward Pyke appears to have been 
identical with Edward Pyke, son of John 
Pyke, corn chandler, of St, Saviour’s, South- 
wark, and Ann Thornbury, his wife; see 
‘N. and Q.’ 10S. viii, 45; ibid. cliii, 296. 


E. F. M. 


HE POTATO-POET.—On 5 April 1884 
Coventry Patmore wrote to his friend 
Father Gerard Hopkins: 


I have never met with the “ Potato Poet,” and 
I fear I have not enough in me of “ the native 


seme 2 eect ewe a 
















a me eaews hlU6t la oS” 


left and another on the right, and the name | earth and real potato” to like him if I did; 
of the baronet below. The details given are as | and the editor of their correspondence says: 
follows : ; | This reference I cannot explain.’’ Now, in : 
Tutpe, Arms: Quarterly of 4, 1 and 4| 1943, Professor E. C. Mosener, in his very ; 
azure, a tulip slipped, the flower or, stem and | pleasant book ‘The Forgotten Hume’ 
leaves vert, in the dexter chief point an estoile | (Columbia University Press), brings the ex- 
of six points of the second ; 2 and 3 or, a lion | planation. William Wilkie (1721-72), author : 
rampant azure, | of ‘ The Epigoniad,’ was | 
On the left of the coat “1668 mart. 16”; | <9 successful in the new cultivation of tubers as ; 
on the right ‘‘ obiit 6 Maart 1682’’: below | to earn the covetable sobriquet of “ potato,’’ being 


“Diderich Le Tilp a_ Rider 


Baronett | 
Scheepen der Stad Ansterdam.”’ 


variously known as the “ potato minister,” ** the 
potato poet,” or just plain “ Potato Wilkie.” 


























De Rarept. Arms: Gules 3 skates palewise; 
2 andi, or. On the left of the coat ‘‘1731’’; 
on the right ‘‘ obiit 1740’’; below ‘‘ Mr. 
Gualteri de Raet Rider Baronett Hut 


Bourgermeester der Stad de Rotterdam.”’ 

Le Neve (Harl. Soc. viii) records that the 
first Tulpe baronet was a Director of the 
Dutch East India Company, and 
knighted 5 Nov, 1674; he was created a 
baronet 23 April 1675. 

The date of creation of the De Raedt 
baronetcy was 30 May 1660. G.E.C, ‘ Com- 
plete Baronetage,’ supplies a note: the will 
of Sir Dirck de Raet, Bart., Burgomaster of 
Leyden, dated 15 Oct. 1754, wags proved in 
P.C.C, 26 Nov. 1759 by Lady Anne Hulshout. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


[2 | 
Hart] van Dribbeldam an Kijhock Raad an | 


was | 





He was also known as the Scottish Homer. 
._ FREDERICK Pace. 


IXED METAPHORS.—Green with envy 
and purple with emotion, Sir Boyle 


| Roche might well somersault from tomb to 


tree-top to peg out a claim as sponsor of these 
pied pirouettes of the goose-feather. 

The Germans in the Caucasus are facing disas- 
ter. It would be a pity to spoil the taste of our 
Ally’s victory when it comes by painting a prema- 
ture and too highly coloured picture of its fruits. 
(Daily Telegraph, 4 Feb. 1943) Res 

The political bastions of Fascism are beginning 
to totter, but whether because the rats leave the 
sinking ship or because the author-in-chief of Ttaly’s 
ills is seeking scapegoats for his own mistakes 
cannot be stated. (Daily Telegraph, 6 Feb. 1943.) 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE VERSE OF ‘ LITTLE GIDDING.’— 
Will G. G. L., who put me wise (at 
dxxxili. 352) about prosody, metre, and 
thythm, tell me if I am right in saying that 
the function of verse is to persuade the 
reader into the writer’s own rhetorical pauses 
and emphases, and that since these over-ride 
gammar they cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by punctuation, and that therefore a 
passage of poetry cannot produce its intended 





iect if printed as prose? The lines are in- 


tended to be heard as lines, even where the 


«entence runs on from one line to another 


without a comma or other point. In Mr. T. 
§. Eliot’s ‘ Little Gidding’ are a line-and- 
ahalf which I shall slightly alter to assist 
my meaning : 

j that refining ear 
By which you move in measure, like a dancer. 

May I say (I think Patmore has said it 
before me) that prose walks, but poetry 
dances? The poet also suggests the measure 
—the dance—by alliteration, and often by 
thyme, The justification of verse is that it 
aimg at convincing the feelings as prose aims 
at convincing the understanding, and what 
would be vicious in prose is virtue in verse. _ 

If my suggestion—as far as it goes, and if 
it does not need to go farther—is just, I think 
it follows that a poet must be allowed to ex- 
periment further than poets have yet done, 
and that it is untrue to say that the following 
passage from ‘ Little Gidding’ might just as 
well be printed as prose, as I do now print 
it (apart from the capitals which mark Mr. 
Eliot’s line-division) : 

If you came this way, Taking the route that you 
would be likely to take From the place you would 
be likely to come from, If you came this way 
in may time, you would find the hedges White 
again, in May, with voluptuary sweetness. 

It would be the same at the end of the journey. 
If'you came at night like a broken King, If you 
came by day not knowing what you came for, It 
would be the same, when you leave the rough road 


And turn behind the pig-sty to the dull facade And 
the tombstone. 


(No dancing there, but it describes a walk.) 

My further query is addressed to any who, 
as I do, enjoy the poem, and probably under- 
stand it much more fully than I have attained 
todo. A passage of 72 unrhymed lines are 
printed in tercets, like terza rima, as below. 
But the tercets are not grammatically com- 
plete in themselves, nor (as I understand is 
usual in Dante) does every ninth line end 
with a full stop. What is Mr. Eliot’s inten- 
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tion in so printing them? 
as the first full stop. 


In the uncertain hour before the morning 
Near the ending of interminable night 
At the recurrent end of the unending 

After the dark dove with the flickering tongue 
Had passed below the horizon of his homing 
While the dead leaves still rattled on like fire 

Over the asphalt where no other sound was 
Between three districts whence the smoke arose 
I met one walking, loitering and hurried 

As if blown towards me like the metal leaves 
Before the urban down wind unresisting. 


I quote as far 


Fanny Price. 


[Our contridutor must listen again. The outside 
lines of the first tercet, and the inside of the 
second have trochaic endings, and this is continued 
throughout the passage, so that, in effect, trochaic 


and iambic endings alternate ——Ep.j 


HEODORUS SWAINE DRAGE.—Was 
probably born in England; said by Bar- 
row to have been clerk on the California on 
a voyage in search of the North-west Passage 
in 1746 and 1747 and to have written ‘ An 
Account of a Voyage for the Discovery of 
a North-West Passage by Hudson’s Streights 
etc. . . in the Year 1746 and 1747,’ published 
in London, 1748. He was on the frontier in 
Pennsylvania during the Indian war in 1763. 
1764, and was in the store business in Fort 
Bedford and Pittsburgh, probably in connec 
tion with Charles Swaine, who commanded 
the Argo in her voyages from Philadelphia in 
search of a North-west Passage in 1753-1754. 
Drage was on the Proprietary tax list of 
Philadelphia in 1769, but did not live there 


then, although possibly his wife, Hannah 
Swaine Drage, did. 
He is generally credited with having 


written ‘The Great Probability of a North 
west Passage, etc.’, by Thomas Jeffreys, pub- 
lished in London, 1768. Gov. Tryon, of 
North Carolina, in November 1769, appointed 
him rector of the Anglican parish of St. Luke 
in Rowan County, N.C., saying that he was 
“lately arrived from England.’’ Drage 
remained in charge of St. Luke’s parish with 
great difficulty until 1773 (the vestry was 
elected by the freeholders and would make no 
provision for the rector’s salary), when he 
removed to Camden, 8.C., where he died in 
1774. His executor was qualified in Decem- 
ber 1774. He was never able to bring his 
family to the Carolinas and apparently his 
widow was living in Philadelphia in 1774 
and probably as late as 1780. 

Can anyone supply date and locality of 
birth; was he on the California voyage ; when 
and where was he married; when did he go 
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to Pennsylvania, and when did he return 
from there to England; when was he 
ordained? It is probable that his wife was 
a relative of the Charles Swaine mentioned 
above ; did Drage or Swaine leave any papers 
which still exist ? 

H. N. Eavenson. 


RESCOTT, SIR JOHN.—Shaw, in ‘ The 
Knights of England’ records that in 
June 1660, a knighthood was conferred on 
John Prescott ‘‘ of Radwinter.”” Le Neve 
(Harleian Soc. viii, 68) also mentions this 
knighthood and gives a short pedigree partly 
taken from the Visitation of Essex, 1634 and 
gives a few further details on p. 3 of the 
same volume, Unfortunately the Sir John 
Prescott whose pedigree he gives was not the 
knight of 1660, but an earlier Sir John, also 
of Radwinter and of Hoxne, Suffolk, who was 
knighted in 1622, married Grisogan Jenoure, 
and was buried at St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
London, no doubt with his father, Alderman 
Alexander Prescott, on 17 July 1640, His 
will, as of Bromley, Kent, was proved in 
P.C.C. by his relict Dame Grisogan on 13 
August following; the baptisms and burials 
of several of his children at Bromley are 
recorded by Lysons. 

Morant, in his ‘ History of Essex’ (ii, 46), 
gives a fairly full pedigree of the family, but 
makes no mention of the second Sir John: 
he mentions two John’s, one of whom, son of 
Alexander by Isabel Stafford, and a nephew 
of Sir John the elder, died in February 1656, 
and another, a son of still another Alexander 
who married in 1661 at St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, Humiliation Heamon. Clearly neither 
of these can have been the knight of 1660. 

Who, then, was the second Sir John and 
where does he come into the pedigree ? 


J. B. WuitmMore. 


RONUNCIATION: N BEFORE A GUT- 
TURAL. (See ante p. 200).—I went 
further with Robert Bridges’s essays printed 
in phonetics, to settle another question of my 
own. I find that he prints think and rank 
with the ordinary letter n and not with his 
symbol for ng. I am afraid that I pronounce 
them ‘“‘ thingk’’ and ‘‘rangk.’’ I will try 
not to. But with abundant malice I note that 
he prints distinction, instinct, tincture, punc- 
tilious, shrinks, ‘‘ Sfinz.”’ Did he really 
pronounce these with the thin n sound, and 
not with an ng sound? Perhaps ‘‘ distin- 
kshon’”’?: I could manage that, but not the 
others. But perhaps even he was Off his guard 
sometimes in translating the orthodox spell- 
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ing into phonetics, for he prints rhetortcal, 
but did he not pronounce it ‘‘ retorical’’? [ 
know I shall be told that he didn’t, but I shall 
take refuge behind Alice Meynell, who main- 
tained that those people who do sound the h 
in what, where, why, etc., actually sound it 
before the w, and so with ‘‘ hretoric’”’! 

But if Bridges really did require us to say 
‘‘instincts,’’ ‘‘tincture,’’ ‘‘ punctilious,” 
“‘ shrinks,”’ ‘‘ Sphinx,’’ why did he speak of 
fists, wrists, frosts, and posts as ‘“ unpro- 
nounceable monosyllables that strew their 
cacophonies broadcast over our literature”? 
He wished ‘‘that we might come to say 
frostés and postés, as our gardeners do.’”’ Then 
must he not have allowed me my “ Sphingks”’ 
and the rest ? 

PEDANT, 


HE ONES.—Why, this last year or two, 
have people taken to saying ‘‘ the ones” 
instead of these, those, they? (I think the 
usual monstrosity is ‘ those ones ’’ for those.) 
Mr, Geoffrey Grigson, writing of Herman 
Melville in The Listener (4 March), says: 
‘Those few years past were the ones in 
which, etc.’’, instead of ‘‘ It was in those few 

years past that, etc.’ 

PEDANT. 


YPER (WILLIAM HENRY).—I have 

conducted a rather exhaustive ecclesiasti- 
cal and masonic investigation of one Rey. 
Canon William Henry Cooper. Aside from 
the fact that he died on 17 April, 1909, prob- 
ably in Bath, I know nothing whatever about 
his personal life. 

He was founder of the Church Emigration 
Society in 1886, of the Hostel of St. Luke, 
London, in 1892, and of the Homes of St. 
Barnabas, Dormans, in 1895. 

I would like to get some details of his 
parentage, place and date of birth, date of 
marriage (he had two wives) and any other 
biographical details possible. ' 

Harotp V. B. Vooruis. 

Red Bank, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


NT AT SOUTH WOOTTON, NOR- 
FOLK.—The above font is one of the 
well-known N.W. Norfolk group and has 
sculptured on each side of the bowl above the 
middle pillar an ornament somewhat like the 
Greek capital letter Omega, or the Zodiacal 
sign of Libra, both reversed or, upside down. 
This font is referred to in several books 
and illustrated in some e.g. Francis Bond's 
‘Fonts and Font Covers,’ p. 192, but I have 
not been able to trace any explanation of the 
device referred to, Perhaps some of your 
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readers will be good enough to give their views 
regarding it. 
A. G. R. Buck. 


PEECHES WITH LONG RUNS. — 
Largely the creator of Temple Univer- 
sity. Philadelphia, the late Russell H. Con- 
well, for sixty years an acceptable lecturer, 
is famous as the man whose address ‘‘ Acres 
of Diamonds ’’ (by means of which he raised 
enough money to afford higher education to 
some 10,000 young working men) was perhaps 
given more times and to more people than any 
other speech, Conwell delivered it on more 
than 6,000 occasions. Have any other retailers 
of stock addresses come near to equalling this 

record ? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITP. 


ASHINGTONS IN PASTORATE.—The 

moving account has been given of how, a 
few weeks ago, the Rev. John Washington, 
U.S. Army chaplain, aged 35, was seen 
motionless, on his knees, in prayer, as a ship 
in the North Atlantic was settling apace. 
After going the round of the vessel to calm 
all aboard, he had given up his lifebelt to 
a young soldier who, having lost his own, 
feared drowning. 

Was this heroic chaplain of the same 
family as George Washington? In asking 
this, I have in mind that one great-great- 
nephew of his is a pastor: the Father Wash- 
ington who, in 1931, celebrated the Solemn 
High Mass in Philadelphia’ Cathedral, in 
the presence of the Cardinal-Archbishop, on 
the occasion of the 150th anniversary of the 
surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at 
Yorktown, Va., on 19 Oct, 1781. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


“A DISWORSHYPPE OF SCOTTYS.’’— 
Montague James cited this, so I’m told. 
By what peevish English churl was it penned ? 


FREDERIC COoNNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


B WORD “ MASHER.”’—Some sixty, 

years ago there was a discussion in these 
columns (6 §, vi, 541) as to the origin of the 
word ‘‘masher,’’ then in common use to 
describe the young man about town, flam- 
boyant in dress and not too well equipped 
mentally. ‘‘ The Piccadilly Masher ’’ was, I 
seem to remember, the title of a popular 
music hall song of the day. Various sugges- 
tions were made as to the derivation of the 
word, described as ‘‘ a barbarous addition to 
modern slang,’’ and said to have been im- 
ported from America, the most likely coming 





from G, A. Sala who thought it was a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ ma chére.”’ : 

The word now seems happily to have dis- 
appeared completely from our vocabulary. It 
must have died its death about forty years 
ago. Can this be confirmed? 

C. 


GHAW (CHRISTINA AND JOHN).—I 
should be glad to know where Sir Walter 
Scott refers to an ancestress of his, Mrs. 
Christine (or Christina) Shaw, and mentions 
a murder in the Shaw family. To which 
family of Shaws did this lady belong? 

I should also be glad of information con- 
cerning Dr. John Shaw, of Audlem, who 
became tutor to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
children. He was, I believe, son of Timothy 
Shaw, and was educated at Audlem school, 
opened about 1653. What were the dates of 
birth and death of Dr. John Shaw? Who was 
his mother, and did he leave any direct des- 
cendants ? 

G. S. Hewrns. 


ETER GILKES, FREEMASON.—There 
was a tablet to the memory of Peter 
Gilkes, a celebrated Freemason of his day, 
who died 11 Dec. 1833, in St. James’, Picca- 
dilly. Has it survived the blitz? 

An earlier London Freemason of note, 
Laurence Dermott, who died at Stepney in 
1789, is believed to have been interred in an 
East End Church. Has the place of his burial 
been traced? . 

P. G. D. 


EWLANDS, OR NEWLAND PARK, 
CHALFONT ST. PETER: ABRAHAM 
NEWLAND.—James Thorne, F.S.A., in his 
‘Handbook to the Environs of London’ 
(1876), states that Newland Park in the 
parish of Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks,” was 
‘* until his death in 1807, the seat of Abraham 
Newland, Esq., of the Bank of England, 
whose signature to the banknotes made his 
name universally familiar,’ and: this asso- 
ciation of Newland Park with Abraham New- 
land is repeated by other historians of the 
district, with the added suggestion that the 
name of the estate was derived from New- 
land. Although Lipscomb merely says that 
Abraham Newland owned a small estate in 
Chalfont St. Peter without identifying it; I 
have thought the identification very plausible, 
especially as a later owner of Newlands, 
Thomas Allen (who purchased the Vache, 
Chalfont St. Giles, in 1809) named his only 
son, Thomag Newland Allen. It seemed quite 
possible that the elder Allen was related to 
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Abraham Newland and inherited the estate 
of Newlands from the famous cashier. 

It is, however, significant, that Lysons in 
his ‘Magna Britannia’ (1813) makes no 
reference to Abraham Newland, but merely 
says of Newlands that it is ‘‘ the seat of Sir 
Henry Thomas Gott ’’ and that it ‘‘ wag pur- 
chased by its present possessor about the year 
1770, of Mr. Croke of Beaconsfield; it had 
been formerly in the family of Saunders, and 
was sold by Sir John Saunders to Mr. Hop- 
kins, of whom it was purchased by Mr. 
Croke.”” He adds under Corrections and 
Additions: ‘“‘Sir H. T. Gott died in 1809. 
Newlands has since been sold to Mr. Allen, 
who ig the present proprietor.”’ 

It is not impossible, of 


course, that 
Abraham Newland may still 


have been 


the owner of the freehold of Newlands 
and that Sir Henry Gott leased the 
property from him, since it is known 


that Newland invested part of his large 
fortune in land, but the suggestion that 
the estate derived its name from him seems 
to be finally disproved by an entry in the 
marriage registers of Chalfont St. Giles 
(Phillimore’s “ Buckinghamshire Parish Re- 
gisters,’ vol. iv) which I noticed recently: 
“* Thos, Saunders, jr, of Newlands, Chalfont 
St. Peters, & Jane Rolls, married in St 
Martin Outwich, Thridneedle st, Ldn, 24 
July 1688.’’ 

From this it is evident that the name of 
the estate of Newlands existed many years 
before the time of Abraham Newland (1730- 
1807) and looking at the sequence of owners 
or occupiers it does not seem clear when New- 
land could have acquired an interest in it: 

1688 Thomas Saunders, jun., from whom no 
doubt it descended 

before 1770 to Sir John Saunders, who sold 
it 
before 1770 to Mr. Hopkins, who sold it 
before 1770 to Mr. Croke of Beaconsfield, 
who sold it 

in 1770 to Sir Henry Thomas Gott, who 
held it until his death 

in 1809 when Thomas Allen purchased it. 

I should therefore be grateful for further 
information on the following points: 

(i) Can the history of Newlands be traced 
earlier than 1688 and what is known of the 
Saunders, Hopkins, Croke, Gott and Allen 
owners mentioned above? Was Thomas Allen 
a relative of Abraham Newland? 


(ii) If Abraham Newland really owned an ! 


estate in Chalfont St. Peter can it now be 
identified ? 
L. M, W. 





—s 


OHN TILL ALLINGHAM (fl. 1799-1810). 
—The biographical details of this drama- 
tist given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ are very scanty, 
and an enquiry from me in ‘N. and Q.’ at 
exlviii, 83, (31 Jan, 1925) did not bring any 
reply. The ‘D.N.B.’ merely says he was the 
son of a wine merchant’in the City of Lon- 
don ‘and neither the date or place of his birth 
or death are recorded. 

I notice, however, the following recorded 
by H. G. D. at 2S. ii, 65 (26 July 1856): 
‘“Mr. Cromwell, in his ‘ Walks through 
Islington,’ says |Allingham] died at his 
father’s house, Colebrooke Terrace, February 
28, 1812, while The Examiner newspaper, 
and another periodical I have referred to, 
give the date as March 8, 1812. He was 
buried at Bunhill Fields.”’ 

Can any reader confirm the date of Alling- 
ham’s death or give the diate of his birth and 
any details of his family? 

Quite recently I discovered in ‘ County 
Genealogies’ by William Berry (1837) 
‘‘ Berkshire’’ volume, some _ information 
about an Allingham family which I think 
must relate to the dramatist. According to 
Berry, Thomas Allingham of the City of 
London, merchant, died 9 June 1827 and was 
buried at St, Bride’s, Fleet Street; he had 
married Mary Taylor (2nd daughter and co- 
heir of John Taylor of Furzeyhurst, Isle of 
Wight, by Mary'Till of Buckham, and grand- 
daughter of Richard Taylor, M.D.; of New- 
port and Grace Cheke) who died about 1803 
and was buried at Wrington, Somerset. 
Thomas Allingham had ten children, four 
sons and six daughters, the former being 
recorded as: 


(1) John Till Allingham, eldest son, died 
unmarried (? the dramatist). 

(2) Charles Allingham of the 
Malta, living unmarried in 1836. 

(3) Thomas Allingham, third s., died in 
Jamaica, unmarried, 

(4) Edward Allingham, four s., a lieuten- 
ant in the service of the East India Company, 
married a daughter of Graeme or Graham. 


Island of 





Living s.p. in 1836. (The printed registers 
| of St. George’s, Hanover Square, record that 
on 7 Oct. 1824 Edward Allingham, bachelor, 
! and Margaret Graham, spinster, of St. 
| James’, Westminster, were married by 
| licence, and it is a fair assumption that this 
i relates to the fourth son of Thomas Alling- 
| ham.) 


This account does not give any dates of 
birth, etc., of Thomas Allingham’s children 
| and I should be interested to have supple 
| mentary information concerning this family. 
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If this is indeed the dramatist’s family it 
would appear that he had no direct descen- 
dants from his brothers. Did his father, 
Thomas Allingham, have any brothers and 
did they leave descendants ? 

The William Allingham of Fulham men- 
tioned by me clxxx, 210 (22 March 1941) is 
said to have had a son, also named William, 
who was Chief Auditor of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and who died without 
heirs in India. If there was a relationship 
between William and Edward Allingham it 
might account for the miller’s son pursing an 
Indian career. 

One of the daughters of Thomas Allingham, 
Catherine, married Charles Dickinson, of 
Farley Hill, Reading, and was living a widow 
in 1836. Berry records her arms as follows : 

Argent a bend engrailed between two lions 
rampant gules, for Dickinson, impaling 
Quarterly: 1 and 4, Bendy of eight or and 
argent in base a lion rampant azure in chief 
two chaplets vert roses gules, for Allingham ; 
2, Per pale sable and argent in base a lion 
passant in chief three annulets all counter- 
changed, for Taylor; 3, Argent three cres- 
cents gules, for Cheke. 

To whom was the Allingham coat-of-arms 
thus described granted, and is it borne by 
any present-day families of the name? 

As mentioned by me at 12 S. xii, 393 (19 
May 1923) Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ (1878) 
gives for Allingham: ‘‘Or three lozenge 
buckles azure ’’ with crest, “‘ A church envir- 
oned by trees proper.’’ I am still interested 
to learn which Allingham family bore this 
coat, 

Laurance M. WULCcKo. 


LLINGHAM FAMILY.—At 12 S. xi, 371 
44 (4 Nov. 1922) I referred to a number of 
Allinghams mentioned in the registers of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and St, George’s, 
Hanover Square, including one Allen Alling- 
ham who married Sarah Atkins at the latter 
church on 7 May 1792. The registers of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, mention the baptism 
of two song of this'couple (Thomas, born 27 
Oct. 1799, bapt. 10 Nov., and George, born 23 
April 1803, bapt. 16 May, and died 7 Sept.) 
but make no further reference to them after 
1803, from which one may assume that they 
moved to another parish. 

Nearly fifty years later (1851) another 
Allen Allingham is mentioned in the Census 
Record of St. James’, Westminster (P.R.O. 
1484/2/4) being described as aged 14, appren- 
tice zinc worker, born at Sunbury and son of 
G. Allingham, bricklayer, aged 39, also born 
it Sunbury and Mary his wife, aged 39, born 














at Shepperton, then residing at 9, Portland 
Mews. This Allen Allingham had _ two 


younger brothers and a sister, all born in the 


parish of St. James’, Westminster, viz. 
George aged 5, Stephen aged 2, andi Elizabeth 
aged 8, so that the family must have settled 
in that parish in the early forties, 

Allingham is a fairly uncommon surname 
(during the five years period 1837-41 only 
thirty-eight Allingham births occurred in the 
whole of England and Wales) and the asso- 
ciation of the two names Allen and Allingham 
leads one to assume a connection between the 
persons of these names. 

It rather looks as if the Allen Allingham of 
the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
moved soon after 1803 to Sunbury or district, 
and that G. (? George) Allingham was his 
son, thus making the younger Allen his 
grandson. 

I should be glad to have any supplementary 
information about this family, particularly 
such as would throw light on the ancestry and 
descendants of the elder Allen Allingham of 
the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 


Laurance M. Wotcxo. 


DENTITY OF PSALM. — In Alex. 
Dumas’s novel ‘ Les Deux Diane’ (chap- 
ter headed “‘ Un Conventicule protestant ”’) 
mention is made of the singing of the 40th 
psalm. It begins: 
Gens insensés, oi: avez-vous les cceurs 
De faire guerre 4 Jésus-Christ? 
De faire guerre o avez-vous les cceurs 
Pour soutenir cet Anté-Christ, 
Jusques 4 quand serez persécuteurs? 
Traitres abominables ! 
Le service des diables, 
Vous allez soutenant: 
Et de Dieu les édits 
Par vous sont interdits 
A tout homme vivant. 


Can anyone help me to identify the psalm? 
I do not find any mention of Anti-Christ in 
the psalms according to Cruden’s ‘ Concord- 
ance,’ 
E. LatTHam. 


BOOKSELLERS IN ENGLISH FICTION 
BEFORE 1850.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of any besides those in Dickens’s 
‘Oliver Twist’ and Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental 
Journey ’ ? 
Epwarp ELttIs. 


Reference Department, Public Library, Buffalo, 
New York. 


[We suppose Mr. Ellis takes Saunders (Sandy) 
Mackaye in Kingsley’s ‘ Alton Locke ’ (1850) as his 
terminus ad quem.—Ep.] 
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R. JUSTICE CLERKE, GREENWICH, 
fl. 1729.—Who was this worthy? Where 
may information about him be found? 


E. F. M. 


RUMOUR, THAT LYING JADE.—Every- 
one knows the phrase. Who knows where 
it comes from? Not from Shakespeare; and 
the ‘ O.E.D.’ doesn’t tell us. 
D. Q. 


LLUSTRATION, AS APPLIED TO 
NOVELS.—Were the first editions of 
classic novels usually associated e.g. Fielding, 
Smollett, Thackeray and Jane Austen, to 
name a few examples? Modern novels 
appear to dispense with illustrations. At 
what approximate date did they cease, and for 


what reason ? 
PD, ut: 


BATCH OF FIRST NUMBERS.—I have 
the following first numbers: The Antt- 
Jacobin, 31 Jan. 1891; Sala’s Journal, 30 
April 1892; M.A.P., 18 June 1898, and The 
Free Lance, 6 Oct. 1900. To what dates did 
these periodicals survive ? 
I have also a copy of The Tattler (with two 
‘“* t's’), No, 107, dated 7 Sept. 1889, a well- 
written weekly penny paper of society and 
theatrical gossip. What was its history and 
who was its editor? 
8. 


BYRON QUERIES.—What were the places 
of burial of Mrs. Leigh, the sister of the 
poet, and of Medora Leigh, her daughter? 


R. 


(From the Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, Spring, 1943.) 


FFICERS’ SHOULDER-BELT PLATE: 
/ ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGH- 
LANDERS.—In ‘The 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders,’ by Brigadier-General A. E, J. 
Cavendish, C.M.G. (1928), a photograph of 
an officers’ shoulder-belt plate, dated 1882, 
shows the cat sejant erect, with the tail 
straight up at the back, and no battle honours 
on the wreaths. I have recently seen two 


plates on which the cat is sejant guardant 
erect, with the tail along the ground towards 
the front, and with battle honours on the 
wreaths. 

Which was the original plate, and when 
were the changes made? 


J. O. R. 








—. 


ONDON VOLUNTEER UNIFORM. 

_Can any member identify the following 
uniform, which from Subscription receipts 
(ranging from 1803 to 1809) was probably that 
of the St. James’s Westminster Loyal Volun- 
teers, or of the Prince of Wales’ Loyal 
Volunteers, The uniform is shown: in a hand- 
coloured print, size about 16 x 13 ins., and 
the face of the volunteer depicted appears 
to be an actual likeness, and bears a certain 
resemblance to the present owner, a great- 
grandson of a London Volunteer. Are other 
prints of the London Volunteers known which 
are also portraits ? 

The description of the uniform is as 
follows : 

Black round hat, black bearskin crest, blue- 
green plume, powdered hair, black stock, 

Red coat with blue collar, cuffs and lapels, 
white turn-baeks, yellow lace and buttons, and 
there is a white edging to the collar, lapels 
and cuffs. Blue wings and shoulder straps 
edged white with yellow lace and fringe, and 
yellow bugle-horn on wing. White waistcoat, 
blue pantaloons, and black knee-boots. 

G.R. within Garter surmounted by a Crown 
on white shoulder-belt, which has a_ blue 
centre line, and supports black cartridge case. 
White pouch with gilt bugle-horn, and 
powder-flask with gilt stopper. 

What is the history of these two units, 
and was either of them equipped as Light 
Infantry, or does the print represent the 
Light company of the particular battalion? 


G. O. Rickworp. 


ANCER CAP.—How many distinct types 
*« of Lancer caps have been worn since their 
inception in the British Army? 


H. NvuGeEnt. 


EST INDIES: LOCAL CORPS.—Can 
any member supply information as to 
uniforms of West Indian local corps (militia, 
planters’ corps, etc.), especially those of the 
eighteenth century ? 
C. C. P. Lawson. 


UERNSEY MILITIA.—Information is 
desired as to the early dress of the 
Guernsey Militia. 
C. C. P. Lawson. 


EA FENCIBLES.—Is any information 
available as to the uniform of any corps 

of sea fencibles raised during the wars of 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic 


Empire? 
C. C. P. Lawson. 
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THE MOST EXTENSIVE VIEW. 
(clxxxiv. 111.) 


HERE are many fine view points in the 
west of England from where very wide 
prospects are obtained, 

Tor Hill, above Glastonbury, commands a 
landscape hardly to be equalled in the west 
country. Apart from the wide and varied 
panorama from Tor Hill, one looks down 
upon a most historically interesting scene, 
which includes Glastonbury Abbey, Wells 
Cathedral, the Field of Sedgmoor and far 
beyond in every direction, including a long 
stretch of coast line. : 

Brent Knoll, in Somerset, shares with its 
neighbour, Tor Hill, very fine views of north 
Somerset. 

The Blackdown Hills, also’ in Somerset, 
provide grand views of the lovely Vale of 
Taunton. The Wellington Monument, placed 
upon’ the highest point of the Blackdowns, is 
a well-known landmark seen by travellers 
from the Great Western Railway. The monu- 
ment commemorates the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, who took his title from the small town 
at the foot of the Blackdowns. The monument 
itself is 175 feet high with a spiral staircase 
inside, The view on a clear day of the Vale 
of Taunton is inspiring. 

A little farther eastward on another lofty 
spur of the Blackdowns above Taunton is 
Culmhead, approached either through the 
village of Blagdon or by Staple Hill. A most 
extensive view is seen by either route. 

Dundry Church, a short distance west from 
Bristol, may not possess the finest Somerset 
tower, but it is certainly the most conspicu- 
ous. It wag built by the Merchant Venturers 
of Bristol and probably intended as a land- 
mark. The summit of the lofty hill, on which 
Dundry Church stands, has very extensive 
views and on a clear day the Malvern Hills 
can be seen. 

Lansdown, near Bath. Fine views are 
obtained from Prospect Stile, Lansdown. In 
clear weather the Breconshire hills are visible. 

Cothelstone, a high point in the Quantocks, 
was once a famous beacon. It is now a 
favourite place for picnics and most accessible 
from Taunton or Williton. Fine sea views. 

Dunkery Beacon is the highest point in 





Somerset. It dominates the central area of 

Exmoor Forest. } 
Wick and Tog Hills. Between Chippenham | 

and Marshfield the old Bristol coach road 


runs high, chiefly through the Badminton 
country, including the beautiful villages of 
Ford and Slaughterford. After leaving 
Marshfield, the views are very fine and are 
their best as you approach Wick, where a very 
extensive panorama opens up. By taking 
the Stroud road on the right going westward, 
and before you descend to Wick village, you 
strike a fine bit of the Cotswold plateau 
between the Cross Hands inn and Nailsworth, 
where the road is between six and seven hun- 
dred feet above sea level. 

Penpole Point. This is a sharp spur just 
above Shirehampton between Bristol and 
Avonmouth. The view from Penpole Point 
extends across the Severn Estuary to the 
Monmouthshire hills and up to the mouth of 
the Wye. 

May Hill, near Gloucester, is another view- 
point and one of the best observatories in the 
west of England. 

Windcliff, near Chepstow. From here the 
prospect embraces nearly all South Mon- 
mouthshire and extends across the Wye and 
Severn into Gloucestershire and Somerset. 

Biralip Hill. From the George Hotel, at 
the top of Birdlip Hill, there are fine views. 
From Sunrising Hill, near Banbury, and 
Fish Hill, near Broadway, there are views 
over the Cotswold country and beyond. 

From Chudleigh to Exeter, the road goes 
over the Haldon Hills and from the top of 
Haldon the view towards Exeter and beyond 
is remarkable. 

Derbyshire. Between Macclesfield and 
Buxton there is the view from the Cat and 
Fiddle and the road from Fox House to 
Hathersage is also very fine. ' 

Shaftesbury in Dorset is a town occupying 
a unique position on a lofty hill on the 
main London-Exeter road. Few who pass 
through Shaftesbury stop to see the wonder- 
ful panorama which is only a few yards from 
the main road and in the centre of the town. 
An attractive terrace with seats and fine trees 
is there locally known as ‘‘ The Park.”’ The 
view from here and from another int in 
the town called Castle Hill is remarkable. 

Berkshire. In this county Inkpen Beacon, 
Finchhamstead Ridges, Wittenham Clumps, 
and the high spot on the Berkshire Downs 
where the late Lady Wantage placed a fine 
memorial to her husband are landmarks in 
Berkshire to be remembered. 

Midsummer Hill, close to Eastnor Castle 
and village in Herefordshire, has extensive 
views over the Malvern Hills. 

Northumberland, After leaving Alnwick, 
the Great North Road climbs up a hill and 
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at the top, and for miles, there is revealed 
a most enchanting scene, with the sea not far 
off and the Farne Islands in the distance. 
From the hamlet of Warenford, about seven 
miles north of Alnwick, the best view can be 
obtained, 

As to places near London, I presume Box 
Hill, Leith Hill, and Newlands Corner may 
be ‘‘ taken as read.”’ 

A. L. 


y HuMPHREYS. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


The Ordnance Surveyors reported that in 
1842, by means of powerful instruments, they 
made out from the top of Axe Edge (1,810 
feet), near Buxton, Lincoln Minster, in the 
East, and Snowdon in the West, the distance 
between these two points being roughly 150 
miles. This must be one of the most extensive 
views in England. As to Leith Hill, which 
is just referred to by your correspondent, the 
same authorities claimed that they could 
detect on St. Swithin’s Day, 1844, with only 
a small glass, a ‘‘ staff about four inches in 
diameter, on Dunstable Downs,’’ Bedford- 
shire, a distance in a bee-line of aboyt 50 
miles! This is a little hard to believe; but 
the view from Leith Hill (966 feet) is un- 
doubtedly one of vast extent, stretching 
almost certainly from Nettlebed Hill, in 
Oxfordshire, to Firle Beacon, beyond Lewes, 
a distance of about 60 miles; and from 
Dunstable Downs to Chanctonbury Ring, 
in Sussex, a distance of about 65 miles. 
Dennis, the poet, who climbed it in 1717, 
found the prospect more extensive than ‘‘ that 
of the Valdiarno from the Apennines, that of 
Rome and the Mediterranean, from the moun- 
tain of Viterbo . .. and that of the Cam- 
pagne of Rome, from Tivoli and Frascati.” 
Probably, however, these comparisons do not 
convey very much to those who have travelled 
less extensively than their author. John 
Evelyn states vaguely that the prospect com- 
mands twelve or thirteen counties; and 
Aubrey, more precisely, gives a list of eleven, 
including Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Mid- 
dlesex, Oxfordshire, Kent and Essex, and 
‘by the help of a telescope,’’ Wiltshire, but 
omitting Bedfordshire. Wiltshire, I suspect, 
should be marked with a strong caveat; and 
which is Evelyn’s possible thirteenth county 
I cannot even guess. In a footnote to Baddeley 
and Ward’s ‘ North Wales,’ Part II (second 
edition, 1887, p. 128) the interesting question 
is raised as to the number of leaps with which 
the eye can travel from Scotland to the 
English Channel, the answer (‘‘open to 


question ’’) being seven, i.e. from Criffell to 





_-——_...., 


Scafell Pike, from Scafell Pike to Snowdon, 
from Snowdon to Cader Idris, from Cader 
Idris to the Carmarthen Van, from the Car. 
marthen Van to Dunkery Beacon, from Dun- 
kery Beacon to Brown Willy, and from Brown 
Willy to the English Channel. Again, is it 
possible from any one point to see across the 
breadth of England? The most likely claim 
ant, I suggest, is Knoutberry Hill (2,203 feet), 
the highest point of Widdale Fell, a little 
west of Hawes, in Wensleydale, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. This, if 
I remember what I have been told 
rightly, certainly extends from More. 
combe Bay to Roseberry Topping (about 
70 miles), so if the sea is ever visible to the 
north of Roseberry, our problem would be 
solved in the affirmative. Two other views, 
out of many, may also be mentioned here, 
not merely because of their immensity, but 
also because of their literary associations. The 
first is from the edge of the Hambledon Hills, 
looking across the Vale of York, to the distant 
Pennine mountains, which has occasioned two 
admirable sonnets by Wordsworth; and the 
second, also celebrated in well-known lines by 
the same poet, being that from Black Combe 
in Cumberland, which is said to comprehend, 
not only part of England, but also parts of 
Scotland, of the Isle of Man, of Wales, and 
of Ireland. I cannot speak of this, however, 
from personal experience; on the single 
occasion on which I climbed this hill the only 
thing visible, through a rift in the mist, was 
the narrow channel between Walney Island 
and Barrow-in-Furness ! 
JosepuH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


One of the most extensive views in Eng- 
land, known to me, is that from the Titter- 
stone Clee Hill, Shropshire, which attains 
an altitude of 1,749 feet. From the summit 
of this hill, the view, which is strikingly 
varied and beautiful, embraces parts of at 
least fourteen counties. The following hills 
were identified: Clent and Abberley, in Wor- 
cestershire ; Bredon and the Malverns, in the 
same county; the long line of the Cotswolds; 
May Hill and Dinmore Hill, above Hereford; 
the Sugar Loaf, Black Mountain, Brecon 
Beacon, Carmarthen Van, Radnor Forest, 
Black Mixen, Plynlimmon, Bringewood 
Chase, High Vinnals; Cader Idris and 
Arenig Fawddwy, in Merionethshire; Corn- 
don, in Montgomeryshire; Ragleth Hills, 
Caer Caradoc, in Shropshire, and the line of 
the Berwyns on the Welsh border. Amongst 
the towns which could be located were Wor- 
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cester, Malvern, Tewkesbury, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Bridgnorth and Ludlow. 


G. 8. Hewins. 
Oxhill, Warwick. 


ISS BUSS AND MISS BEALE (clxxxiv. 
80).—Frances Mary Buss was the foun- 
dress and head of the North London Collegiate 
School for girls conducted at various addresses 
in London, N.W. 

Miss Beale was Principal of the Ladies 
College, Cheltenham, Both were pioneers of 
women’s education, The correct version of the 
rhyme is: 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel: 
They differ from us, 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 

The lines were, I believe, written by Francis 
Storr, master at Marlborough College 1864- 
1875 and at Merchant Taylors’ School 1875- 
1901. Several variations have been put forth 
from time to time, 

Frances Mary Buss was daughter of R. W. 
Buss of London, a _ painter-etcher. She 
was born in London 16 Aug. 1827. She 
died at 87 King Henry’s Road, Hampstead, 
24 Dec, 1894 and is buried in the churchyard 
at Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Dorothea Beale was born in London 1831, 
a daughter of Miles Beale, M.R.C.S. She 
died 9 Nov. 1906. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 


IPSIES’ FATE UNDER NAZISM 
(clxxxiv. 139).—Although the habits of 
gipsies run counter to the present racial 
theories of the Germans I cannot trace very 
much literature on the subject published in 
Germany in the years immediately preceding 
the war. Indeed, in the thousands of books 
and articles recorded in ‘ Familiengeschicht- 
liche Bibliographie ’ between 1931 and 1937, 
there are only two dealing with the gipsies, 
viz, a book by Otto Finger published at 
Giessen in 1937 by the Institut fir Erb-und 
Rassenpflege entitled ‘Studien an zwei 
asozialen Zigeunermischlings-sippen. Ein 
beitrag zur Asozialen-und-Zigeunerfrage ’ 
(this indicates that a ‘‘ gipsy problem ’’ was 
recognised) and an article by R. Kramer in 
the “Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesellschafts- 
biologie,” entitled ‘‘ Rassische Untersuchun- 
gen an den Zigeuner-Kolonien Laufe und 
Altengraben bei Berleburg (Westf.)’’ (Does 
this indicate that the gipsies were segre- 
gated ?) 
This is very striking when one compares it 
with the hundreds of works dealing with every 








aspect of the Jewish problem which are 
recorded, and one can only assume that any 
measures taken against the gipsies aroused 
very little comment. I have no information 
as to what measures, if any, were adopted. 


bi. Me OW: 


HE SHIELDS IN RATLEY ROUND- 
HOUSE: SANDERSON MILLER 
(clxxxiv. 157),—‘An Eighteenth Century 
Correspondence,’ edited by Lilian Dickens 
and Mary Stanton, 1910, contains 
numerous letters ‘to Sanderson Miller 
from her friends, with reproductions of 
portraits of many of them, and of Edgehill 
Tower, the Grotto and Cascade at Honington 
Hall, Radway Grange, the Ruined Castle at 
Wimpole, Hagley Hall, Lacock Abbey, Belhas 
and the County Hall, Warwick. There are 
many references to the opening ceremony of 
the Edgehill Tower, and most of the corres- 
pondence touches on proposed plans and 
buildings in the ‘‘ Gothick Taste.”’ 

In 1745, when Sanderson Miller was only 
twenty-eight, Sir Edward Turner, of Ambros- 
den, Oxfordshire, my great-great-grand- 
father, was consulting ‘‘ the Architect of 
Radway ”’ on the building of a new house on 
the site of his old mansion, near Bicester. 
Sir George Littleton, in 1749, seeks models 
for Gothic chairs for the Rotunda, and in 
1752 asks for a plan ‘‘ for my poor Father’s 
monument.’’ Another correspondent wishes 
to construct a Gothic greenhouse. It is clear 
from correspondence published that Miller 
wag responsible for the design of the County 
Hall, Warwick. Hirons—the name is so 
spelled—was probably employed to carry out 
the work. Miller, in a letter, describes him- 
self as only endeavouring ‘‘to serve my 
Country as aBuilder with as much Zeal as 
you serve yours in a station of the highest 
Trust and Importance.”’ 

P. D. M. 


Mr, Lamporn suggests that the time is ripe 


for a biography of Sanderson Miller’ (1717- 
80). As he makes no mention of the book, 
I imagine he has not consulted ‘An 
Eighteenth Century Correspondence,’ by 
Lilian Dickins and Mary Stanton, 1910 


(John Murrey) in which the authors have 
thoroughly combed the MSS. at Radway, in- 
corporating the relevant correspondence of 
Lord Hardwicke. The tower of Wroxton 
Church to which Mr. Lamporn refers as ‘‘a 
pleasing specimen of the light Gothic” col- 
lapsed, it is disclosed at p. 277, the first 
winter. The choir of Kilkenny Cathedral does 
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not appear to have been a fortunate design, | 


as the present architect of the Cathedral 
states (p. 200-2) that it had to be completely 
removed in 1863. The authors, who provide 
excellent prints of buildings connected with 
Miller’s name, conclude their three chapters 
on ‘ Miller ag Architect’ in these words: 
‘* The bulk of Miller’s architectural work was 
accomplished in the last decade of the reign 
of George II, After 1760, we have no record 
of any considerable building designed by 
him . . . We hear no more of Gothic castles 
and greenhouses, and the latest building in 
which we know him to have had any hand 
the stables at Becket for Lord Barrington— 
are of Classic, not Gothic, design. ‘ Palladio 
Jones and the Antique’ prevailed with him 
in the end . . . Lasting records of his genuine 
architectural talent are with us in Hagley 
and the Warwick Town Hall” which are not 
Gothic. 

There appeared in 1908: ‘‘ An Account of 
the Families of Lennard and Barrett, Com- 
piled largely from Original Documents by 
Thomas Barrett-Lennard. Printed for Private 
Circulation, Limited to 250 copies.’’ In an 
Addenda, p. 641, the author writes: ‘‘ Since 
this book has been in the press I have been 
lent a bundle of over seventy letters, written 
between 1744 and 1761 by Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, Lord Dacre, to his intimate friend, 
Mr. Sanderson Miller... In one letter to 
him Lord Dacre says: ‘‘ Your fame as an 
architect grows greater and greater ev’ry day, 
and I hear of nothing else; if you have a 
mind to set up you’! soon eclipse Mr, Kent, 
especially in y® Gothick way, in which in 
my mind he succeeds very ill.’’ Kent died in 
1748, consequently Miller acquired a reputa- 
tion early in life, 

Mr. LamBorn goes a step further and 
claims that ‘‘ Georgian Gothic still awaits 
its historian.’’ In 1928 appeared Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s ‘The Gothic Revival: An Essay in 
the History of Taste.’ It is not for me to 
estimate the value of this book, and in the 
preface it ig admitted that the Essay does not 
deal very fully with earlier Georgian period. 
Miller’s work is mentioned at p. 54 and p. 
113. There is also a reference to Dickins’ and 
Stanton’s ‘An Eighteenth Century Corres- 
pondence,’ which makes me think I must be 
in error in supposing Mr, Lamsorn to be un- 
acquainted with it. 

J. Pau pe Castro. 


IR EDMUND BERRY GODFREY (s.v. 
‘Double Christian Names’) - (clxxxiv. 





84).—In the same issue in which I cited the 





— 


instance of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey as 
having a double Christian name, H1Bernicys 
ruled out this example of an early double 
Christian name on the grounds that 
‘* Edmondbury was Bury St. Edmond.” If 
this refers to Bury St. Edmunds, the Suffolk 
town, there appears ‘to be no connection 
between East Anglia and the Godfrey family, 
which was Kentish. Moreover, Sir Edmund's 
father, in his diary, 1608-1655 (Brit. Mus, 
Lansd. MS. 235), states that the boy was 
christened 13 Jan. 1621/2, and that his god- 
parents were ‘“‘my cousin Edmund Berrie, 
Esq., and Edmund Harrison, the king's 
embroiderer.’”’ On the supposition that the 
diary is authentic, this seems pretty good 
evidence, 
P. D. M. 


NGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 
(clxxxiii. 346).—Some of my friends and 
correspondents in England have written to 
me, expressing the hope that steps may be 
taken to further the mutual understanding 
between the British and American peoples. 
There appear to be several organisations now 
in England and in America, for that purpose. 
Among them ig ‘‘ The: Atlantic Foundation,” 
whose headquarters are at 7 Park Lane, 
London, W.1, Some interesting booklets have 
been issued by ‘‘ The Atlantic Foundation,” 
for special distribution. 

‘“The Atlantic Foundation,’’ I understand, 
has among its purposes, the encouragement 
of an exchange of books and letters between 
Britons and Americans, 

I have had pleasure in sending to some of 
my friends in England, copies of ‘ The Epic 
of America,’ by James Truslow Adams. The 
book is readable and serves to explain many 
details of the American background and way 
of life not made to clear by other writers. 
Some American historians, however, do not 
agree with Adams in his interpretation of the 
frontier and its effect. 


E. Farrr1etp MacP Ike. 


NTS WITH PALINDROME (elxxxiv. 
105, 173).—One would not question Si 
STEPHEN GaASELEE’s statement that the Greek 
sentence quoted is not a palindrome; it is at 
least strange that palindromic form is found 
on so many fonts and covers. . 
Francis Bond, ‘ Fonts and Font Covers, 
p. 113, quotes the latter as found in St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, and gives instances 
of English parishes which have copied it. In- 
cidentally, places which are not given by Mk. 


Buck are in Bond’s list, and to these may be 
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added Sawston, where a new font cover with 
the inscription was placed in 1937, ~° 
F. J. Bywarters. 

Willingham, Cambs. , 

The version of the famous Greek palindrome 
given by Mr, Brock wELt reads quite correctly 
backwards ; and is. the same as is given in 
Bond’s ‘ Fonts and Font Covers’ (1908, p. 
113) and in Cox and Harvey’s ‘ English 
Church Furniture’ (1907, p. 177), Sir 
§rePHEN GASELEE’S version, with the plural 
inde n¥para, also reads correctly, but does 
not, ko far as I know, occur in any of the 
hooks. It is certainly odd that either version 
should thus be equally a palindrome. Which 
version is actually found at Constantinople 
Ido not know; but it would be interesting to 
learn how many of the fonts, and font-covers 
referred to by your correspondents have the 
longer, and how many the shorter, version. 
According to the quotation given by Mr. ALL- 
port the font-cover at Dulwich (not font, as 
wrongly given at ante p. 173) has the shorter ; 
and the same is true of the font-cover at 
Rufford, which I seem to have checked per- 
sonally, and of the three inscriptions that I 
have succeeded in checking in various books, 
ie, at St. Mary’s, Nottingham (though only 
in translation, i.e, ‘‘ my sin’’), at Knapton, 
and at Hadleigh, Suffolk, Just one other 
point. The palindrome at Worlingworth, 
which is given as being on the font-cover at 
ante p, 173, is stated in Bond, and in Cox and 
Harvey, to be on the font itself, 


JosEpH E. Morris. 


(clxxxiv. 196).—J. E. 
Cusans in his ‘ Handbook of Heraldry,’ 
fourth edition, p. 104, states that the fleur- 
de-lys is one of the most ancient and frequent 
of Heraldic Charges ; he also points out that 
its origin has been variously accounted for. 
Annandale, in his ‘ Concise Dictionary,’ 
dated 1894, describes this heraldic charge as 
being ‘‘a heraldic figure representing a lily 
or the head of a lance or some such weapon; 
the distinctive bearing of the kingdom of 
France; bot. the iris.” | However in this 
dictionary the iris is referred to as the flower- 
de-lis, a flag flower, a plant of various species. 
Ln flag or iris is not regarded by many as a 
ily, 
The lily figured by Cussans on p. 104 of 
is book appears to be the lily of the valley, 
convallavia. majalis, and he writes ‘It is 
very evident that the fleur-de-lys were not 
Intended for liles.’’ For a figure of the lily 
of the valley see fig. 1275 in Sowerby and 


EUR-DE-LYS 














Johnson’s ‘ British Wild Flowers ’ 1894. The 
fleur-de-lys is clearly an iris and not a lily 
such as convallaria, villarsia, nymphea or 
nuphar: it is rather a flag or iris, 

The fleur-de-lys may be the common yellow 
iris, that is, iris pseud-acorns, when this 
flower is partially opened ; for the inner seg- 
ments of the perianth are smaller than the 
petaloid stigmas the outer ones of which are 
very broad, the calyx and corolla being so 
combined that they cannot be satisfactorily 
distinguished from each other. -When this 
flower is only partially opened it looks very 
like the fleur-de-lys. Can any of your 
botanical readers throw any light upon this 
interesting matter ? 

R. M. DEELEY. 


AN 1811 PUBLICATION OF DRAWINGS 
BY WILLIAM GILPIN (clxxxiv. 39, 
178).—Dr. TeEMPLEMAN’s report of his dis- 
covery of another and unrecorded edition of 
William Gilpin’s ‘The Day,’ dated 1811, 
must almost certainly be a second edition, I 
have a fine copy of the first edition, which is 
dated 1810; its title is ‘ Gilpin’s Day, The 
Last Work Published by the Revd. William 
Gilpin, etc. . . .’ London, Orme, 1810. 

I have also a copy of ‘ A Practical Illustra- 
tion of Gilpin’s Day, with Instructions, etc.’ 
by J. H. Clark, 1824. But hitherto I have 
assumed that this book, containing as it 
does John Heaviside Clark’s detailed direc- 
tions for the use, of colours on Gilpin’s 
engravings, published no less than fourteen 
years later than Gilpin’s original work of 
1810, was, as seaiat Clark’s Essay, an 
entirely independent work, first published in 
1824. It is difficult to understand how it 
happened that Clark’s Essay was first pub- 
lished in 1811, and that fourteen years had 
elapsed before Clark jssued another edition. 

Was Dr. TempieMan’s discovery an 
American pirated edition of Gilpin, which 
actually was issued in 1824 with Clark’s 
Essay ? 

Dr. TemMPLEMAN honoured me with a visit 
some years ago when we overhauled our notes 
on Gilpin of which I hope that he made use 
in his most valuable and interesting book 
on Gilpin, published in 1939, of which he 
kindly sent me a copy. By a happy coinci- 
dence I had a visit last week from a lady who 
by marriage claims descent from the Gilpin 
family, and thereby is greatly interested 1n 
Gilpin’s life and work in this parish of 
Boldre. 

W. Frank PERKINS. 

Boldre, Hants. 
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EDIAEVAL ACCOUNT OF THE 

CAPERCAILLIE (clvii. 172).—Mr. 
Kumacusu) MINakaTa’s query does not 
appear to have elicited a reply. 

I am not aware that the Capercaillie 
(Tetrao. urogallus wrogallus) was ever called 
Bruer in France, Belon (in his ‘ l’Histoire de 
la nature des Oyseaux,’ 1555: p, 249) gives it 
the name ‘‘ Coc de bois, ow Faisant bruyant ”’ 
(Cock of the Wood, or blustering Pheasant) 
and in modern French it is termed ‘‘ cog de 
bruyere (Heath-cock). I hardly think that 
the similarity of the word ‘‘ bruer”’ to either 
“ bruyant’’ or “ bruyére’’ can be anything 
more than a coincidence. 

The description of the food of the Bruer 
suggests an accipitrine bird which the Caper- 
caillie is most certainly not but its beak has, 
by some authorities, been described as-hawk- 
ike. 

I am, however, intrigued by the com- 
parison of the bird Bruer to those persons who 
“though they are fervent at the beginning of 
their conversation, grow luke-warm in the 
middle, and utterly cold at the end.”’ If the 
word ‘‘ conversation ’’ is used here in the old- 
time sense of ‘‘behaviour’’ or “ general 
conduct,’’ it would strengthen the suggestion 
that the Bruer must have been some species 
of hawk; if, on the other hand, the word is 
employed in its sense of ‘“‘talk’’ this des- 
cription tallies remarkably with what has 
been written, by observers, about the peculiar 
*‘song’’ of the cock Capercaillie when in- 
dulging in his Spring ‘‘ display.”’ 

At the beginning of April, at early dawn, 
the cock wakes up and begins his ‘‘ song.’’ 
It consists of three different successive tunes. 
The beginning of the first one sounds like the 
knocking together of two little sticks in inter- 
vals of ten to fifteen seconds, getting quicker 
and quicker, and sounding towards the end 
more like the ringing of a bell, and ending 
with tune No. 2 which merely consists in a 
sound comparable to the uncorking of a. bottle. 
After that he finishes up with tune No. 3, 
sounding like the twittering of a bird or the 
grinding of a knife. Whereas No, 3 is not 
audible very far, No. 1 and especially No. 2 
can be heard at a long distance (over half 
a mile in ealm weather). When the cock 
does No. 3 he can be approached easily, as he 
is nearly deaf, 

In this connection the following extract 
from ‘A Dictionary of Birds’ by Alfred 
Newton (1893-6) p. 178, is of interest: ‘‘ It 
is well known that the cock [ Capercaillie] for 
several seconds towards the end of his rutting 





ecstasy is completely deaf to any external ! 


sounds, This deafness is produced by an 
erectile fold of the posterior wall of the audi- 
tory meatus ; this fold or flap becomes turgid 
with blood during the excitement of the bird 
and seems moreover to be assisted in pressing 
upon the opposite margin of the quadrate 
bone, and in thus effectively closing the ear. 
passage, by the action of digastric or depressor 
muscle of the mandible which is always widely 
opened during this stage. The harsh and 
loud sounds emitted by the cock, and the 
blocked ear-passage render him absolutely in- 
different to any other sounds.”’ 


Hucu Guapstone, 


ALLSREATH (clxxxiii, 345; clxxxiv. 27). 
—Mr, WHiITMmore is right in supposing 
that Allbreath is chosen solely for the mean- 
ing of his name. The character of a thin 
man with powerful lungs occurs in ‘ Loss of 
Breath’ (one of the two or three least meri- 
torious of Poe’s humorous tales). He edited 
‘ South on the Bones.’ Captain Barclay could 
not have walked against him. His favourite 
artist was Phiz, his favourite writers were 
Windham and Allbreath. South, Barclay, 
Phiz and Windham are real people; and I 
believe Allbreath must be someone who can 
be described properly as a writer. He may 
indeed be a writer of newspaper or magazine 
articles, a writing master, a Writer to the 
Signet, or a celebrated forger. I can find no 
author of the surname who wrote a book 
before 1832, when Poe mentioned him in the 
first version of his story, I think a made- 
up person in the list of real men would spoii 
the joke. But what ‘‘ Allbreath’’ fits? 


T. O. M. 


LEAP PENCILS (clxxxiv. 168).—In manu- 

script on parchment the monks often in- 
dented a line, to keep the writing straight, 
by running a coin along a ruler; this was 
in the Middle Ages before lead pencils were 
invented. 

The expression ‘‘ the artist’s pencil ’’ means 
his paint-brush (from the Latin penicellum, 
‘*a little tail ’’), 

Sayar. 


These date back to 1612 at least. The Oxford 
Dictionary quotes. under that year from J 
Brinsley’s ‘‘ Ludus literarius . . .’’ this 
phrase :—‘‘ Note them with a pensil of black 
lead.’’ 

Before lead or graphite had been adopted 
for making marks it was customary for the 
comparatively few who could write, to carry 
a small leathern pocket-book filled with leaves 
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of asses’ sin. The writing instrument was a 
pointed stylo, of iron. To the fore-edges of 
the cover were affixed four small rings in 
pairs, and the stylo, when passed through 
these rings, kept the book closed, and was 
instantly available. The little volume was 
called ‘‘ Book of Tables ’’ or a ‘‘ Tablet Book.’’ 
It is mentioned by Shakespeare on seventeen 
occasions. I have an early specimen, size 
5 x 3 inches, bound in black morocco, bearing 
th arms, in metal relief, of John Mowbray; 
fourth Duke of Norfolk (1444-76) who figures 
in the ‘ Paston Letters.’ He was a descend- 
ant of the banished Mowbray [See Shake- 
speare’s ‘ King Richard II ’]. 
Wma. JAaGGaRD. 


ARLY LARGE-SCALE MAPS (clxxxiv. 
168).—Andrew Dury and John Andrews 
produced in 1766, a map of Hertfordshire, 
scale } mile to 1 inch, in nine sheets. This 
map is extremely interesting as it introduces 
features such as windmills. It also includes 
the names of the owners of the various parks 

and estates delineated. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 


Government ordnance survey maps began 
issue, I believe, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Before they appeared several 
London publishers prepared large sheet maps 
up to the extent of their printing machines. 
One Thomas Kitchin published his ‘ New map 
of England and Wales, 1792-94,’ size 52 x 45 
inches, printed on linen, in colours. The 
scale of this is about 8 miles to the inch. 

One of the best national maps of Great 
Britain wag that issued by Richardson Ltd., 
of Dublin, soon after 1900. Produced in 
colours on linen, it measured 50 x 38 inches, 
scale about 15 miles per inch. It is crammed 
with useful information in the margins and 
includes a comparative table of distances 
between large towns by road, rail and air. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


QCITLIVISSI (clxxxiii, 376; clxxxiv. 118, 

207).—This is a vor nihil, produced by 
misreading a g, in the half-uncial script of 
the inscription at Merthyr Mawr, as a tf. 
The true reading is Sci Glivissi, i.e. Sancti 
(livissi, an invocaton of a local saint Glywys. 
The same name, in different spelling, appears 
on another stone from Ogmore Castle, now in 
Cardiff Museum. The true reading wae deter- 
mined by Prof. Ifor Williams (see Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis 1932 pp. 235ff.) ; and having 
since made a careful examination of both 
stones, I have no hesitation in saying that 





his comments are entirely justified. When 
you know it is there, the g is obvious in the 
excellent photograph published in Arch. 
Camb. so long ago as 1899, p. 159. 


R. A. S. MacaristTer, 


OBLIN’S CAVE, MOUNT BENVENUE 
(clxxxiv. 140).—Scott himself answers 
your correspondent’s query. In a note (not in 
the first but in the second and subsequent 
editions) to canto iii, st. xxiv of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ he says: 

It must be owned that the Coir, or den, does not 
in its present state, meet our ideas of a subter- 
ranean grotto, or cave, being only a small and 
narrow cavity, among huge fragments of rocks, 
rudely piled together. But such a scene is liable 
to convulsions of nature, which a _lowlander 
cannot estimate, and which may have choaked up 
what was originally a cavern. At feast the name 
and trdition authorize the author of a fictitious 
tale, to assert its having been such at the remote 
period in which his scene is laid. 

Graham, in his ‘ Sketches of Perthshire,’ 
2nd ed. (1812), describes the Goblin Cave 
(‘‘ Coir-nan-Uriskin’’’ in Gaelic) as more 
properly a cove, ‘‘a deep, circular amphi- 
theatre of at least 600 yards of extent in its 
upper diameter, gradually narrowing towards 
the base, hemmed in all round by steep and 
towering rocks . . . and . towards the 
east the rock appears at some former period 
to have tumbled down, strewing the whole 
course of its fall with immense frag- 
ments . . .; the poet is sufficiently justified 
in supposing this to have occasioned the demo- 
lition of the cave that gave shelter to the 
Douglas and the fair Ellen.’ 

Many tourists, who pictured to themselves 
a deep subterranean cave, have been dis- 
appointed to find ‘only a deep cleft in the 
rocks. Macculloch in his ‘ Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland’ (1824)—a work 
addressed to Scott—tells of such a dis- 
appointed tourist. When expressing his 
astonishment to his guide he was informed 
that there was no cave ‘‘ but what Mr. Scott 
made himeelf.’’ ‘‘ What the d——1, no cave ?”’ 
‘Na, sir, but we go where the gentry choose, 
and they always ask for the goblin cave 
first.”’ 

James C. Corson. 


RAY’S ELEGY (clxxxiv. 102, 174, 204).— 
With regard to ‘‘ wage’’ the ‘0O.E.D.’ 
remarks, ‘‘ the pl. was often construed as 
sing.’’. Of this construction the Bible fur- 
nishes two examples, one in Hagg. i, 6, ‘‘ He 
that earneth wages earneth wages to put it 
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into a bag with holes ’’, and the other in Gen. 
xxx, 28, ‘‘ Appoint me thy wages and I will 
give it’’; but the passage quoted at the 
last reference given above from Rom. vi, 23, 
“The wages of sin is death ’’—cannot be con- 
sidered as a third example, for here the 
verb is in the singular agreeing with its 
subject “‘death.’’ Similarly, in Prov. xiv, 
12, ‘‘ There is a way which seemeth right unto 
a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death ’’, the verb in the last clause is in the 
plural agreeing with its subject ‘‘ ways.’’ 
ms: We 


OWNHAM MARKET (s.v. ‘Parishes With 
Two Names’) (clxxxiv. 48, 116, 169).— 
Your correspondent, at the last reference, has 
confused Downham Market with Little Down- 
ham or Downham-in-the-Isle. The former is 
in Norfolk, but like the latter is now in 
the Diocese of Ely. Little Downham is in 
Cambridgeshire, and hag the alternative 
name. 

Hatley East or Hungry Hatley might have 
been included in Cambs. ; the neighbouring 
Cockayne Hatley in Bedfordshire was mis- 
spelt at ante p. 169. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Ickleford in Herts was ever called Ickleton; 
the latter is in Cambs. 

F. J. Bywaters. 

Willingham, Cambs. 


Goort (clxxxiv, 168).—H. A. will find these 

words in Scott’s autobiography (popularly 
known as the ‘ Ashestiel Fragment’) which 
forms chapter i of Lockhart’s ‘Life of Sir 
Walter Scott’ (2nd ed., vol. i, p. 4). The 
correct wording of the passage is: ‘‘ Every 
Scottishman has a pedigree. It is a national 
prerogative ag unalienable as his pride and 
his poverty.” 


JaMES C. Corson. 


ROMLEY AND PLAISTOW (clxxxiv. 
110, 178).—L. M. W. mentions a place 
called Plasters or Plaistows about 2 miles 
N.E. of Abbots Langley, Herts, marked on 
Froggett’s ‘Survey Map of the Environs of 
London,’ 1833, but not marked on the modern 
1 inch O.S. map. This is probably Plaistows 
Farm of the present day, in St. Stephen’s 
parish, St. Albans. The two parishes of 
Abbot’s Langley and St. Stephen’s are adja- 
cent to each other, the two places being only 
four miles apart. It is mentioned as Plasters 
in 1669, and The Plasters in 1679, and was 
probably the home of William de Pleystouwe 
(Lay Subsidiary Rolls, 1307) and William 





Pleystowe (Court Rolls, 1382). The name is 
interpreted as ‘‘ place of play.”’ 

At Barley, Herts, also, there is a Pley- 
stow shown on the Tithe Award map, c. 1849 
as Play Stowe. A deed of 1638 assigns two 
acres here for children to play there. 

Neither of these two Plaistows appears to 
have had any connection with a religious 
house. 

H. C. ANpRews. 


HE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
MASONS. (clxxxiv. 167).—The secret 
society called ‘‘ Illuminati,’’ was founded in 
1776 at Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, by Adam 
Weishaupt (1748-1830), Professor of Law, for 
mutual assistance in attaining a_ higher 
degree of morality and virtue. It contained, 
in its most flourishing condition, 2,000 mem- 
bers, among whom were individuals of dis- 
tinguished talents and high rank. The con- 
stitution and organisation were taken partly 
from the Jesuits, and partly from the Free- 
masons. The society was suppressed by the 
Bavarian government in 1784, at the instiga- 
tion of the Jesuits who were then supreme 
in that state, 

The intellectual movement of the eighteenth 
century, connected with the names of Mon- 
tesquieu, Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
prepared men’s minds for the problems which 
the revolution was to force upon the attention 
of the world, But I think, and I venture 
to express the opinion, that the principal 
causes of the French revolution were rather 
political and economical than intellectual. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


AND 


IANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxiv. 165 and 

- references there given).—The Illustrated 
London News of 7 April 1849, in a paragraph 
on improvements in the grounds of the Bank 
of England states :— 

Under the building are deposited the remains of 
a gentleman of the name of Serkins, 60 years ago 
in the employment of the Bank of England to whom 
the Bank Directors allowed burial at the request of 
his relatives; as from his extraordinary height, they 
feared that in any other situation some second John 
Hunter would secure the skeleton, to place beside 
the giant of O’Brien, in the Royal College 0 
Surgeons. 

What was his height, 


known about him? 
JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


and what else is 


BYRON'S BUST (clxxxiv. 138, 205).—It 
was hoped that the statue modelled by 
Thorwaldsen in Rome and, since 1843, in the 
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library of Trinity College, Cambridge (his 
own college), would be put into Westminster 
Abbey, but permission was refused by two 
successive deans and, before being taken into 
the library of Trinity College, it lay for 10 
years in the Custom-house. 


Savar. 


LAK (clxxxiv. 168).—The term is of Ger- 
man origin: fl-a-k is the contraction of 
flug abwehr kanone—anti-aircraft gun. In 
England the term has acquired a further and 
wider meaning and stands for barrage in 
every form. On p. 57, ‘ Bomber Command, 
1941, for instance, it is said that “ the light- 
ning was produced by French flak through 
chich we flew.’ 
-" Paut H. Emoven. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (celxxxiii. 
2, 84, 142, 355; clxxxiv. 23).—It is not 
generally known, I think, that Silvio Pellico’s 
Prison Memoirs’ have appeared in an edi- 
tin de luxe, entitled ‘La fraternité du 
malheur: Vie et souvenirs de Silvio Pellico 
et d’Alexandre Andryane . . . Lille.’ [Un- 
dated, but c. 1900] folio, pp. 502, with many 
raits and pictures. 
_— Wm. JaGcarp. 


LANG: TWO U.S. WORDS (clxxxiv. 

163).—‘‘ I’ll get the ‘come-uppance’ of 
my life if I turn out to be wrong.”’ “* Come- 
uppance ’’ in American slang means, ‘ pun- 
ishment,’’ or more especially, ‘“‘severe “ 01 
“yough treatment,” or it may be described 
as meeting one’s ‘‘ deserts.” 

Samuet J. LooKER. 


(OUNTING ON FINGERS (clxxxiv. 49, 
147, 205).—What I was brought up on 
was ; 

Tom Thumbkin, 

Bill Witkin, 

Long Lorum, 

Bessie Borum, and : 

The little boy that runs on before ‘em. 


B. P. 


OURCES WANTED.—(clxxxiv. 168.) 
“The days that make us happy make us wise. 


This line is from John Masefield’s poem, 
“Biography,” first published in the English Review 
and included in ‘ Philip the King and Other Poems, 
lp The last four lines of ‘“ Biography run 
thus ; 

“ Best trust the happy moments. What they gave 

Makes man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And gives his work compassion and new eyes, 

The days that make us happy make us wise. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 





___ The Library. 


Urbane Travellers, 1591-1635. By Boies Pen- 
rose, F.R.G.S. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1942.) 

HIS work, which is in a sense a sequel to 

Mr. Penrose’s earlier publication ‘ The 

Sherleian Odyssey ’ (1938), is concerned with 

the travels of seven Britons (six Englishmen 

and one Scot) of very diverse origin and 
character. Fynes Moryson, the scion of an old 

Lincolnshire landed family, was a deliberate 

and careful observer with wide sociological 

interests; of John Cartwright, the Anglican 
parson, little is known, but wanderlust seems 
to have been the main motive of his journey- 
ing; the shrewd talented buffoon, Thomas 

Coryate, probably indulged in similar urge; 

so did the dour, jaundiced Scot, William 

Lithgow ; George Sandys was an archbishop’s 

son, a scholar and a keen Egyptologist; Sir 

Thomas Herbert joined an official embassy to 

Persia; while Sir Henry Blount went forth 

““to study the customs of men” with a 

‘fresh and sincere’’ mind, 

The field covered by their various voyages 
was almost world-wide. Five of them (Mory- 
son, Coryate, Lithgow, Sandys and Blount) 
visited Turkey and the Levant; three (Cart- 
wright, Coryate and Herbert) penetrated into 
Persia and saw something of Shah Abbas; 
Coryate and Herbert were both in India; 
Lithgow was one of the few Britons of his 
day to venture through Spain; Sandys went 
to Virginia; Cartwright was a member of an 
ill-starred expedition into the Arctic; Fynes 
Moryson knew Germany intimately and has 
left a valuable picture of it as it was before 
the thirty years war; he was also familiar 
with Ireland ; and most of the travellers have 
something to say about France and Italy, 
through which they passed on their way to 
the east. 

Between. them the narratives give a very 
representative account of the process by which 
the dominions of the Grand Signior, the 
Sophy and the Great Mogul were opened and 
made known to England, and of the men who 
achieved that astounding feat. Apart from 
the few biographical parts which he has been 
able to discover about the members of his 
team, the author has restricted himself to 
summarising their various published 
‘Travels.’ The difficult task of condensing 
such long works as those of Fynes Moryson, 
Sandys and Lithgow, has been successfully 
achieved, and Mr. Penrose’s account, if much 
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briefer, is also lighter than the originals, and 
that lightness has not involved any serious 
loss of colour and vigour. Frequent, though 
never tiresome, quotation has also enabled him 
to retain something of the individual charac- 
ters and styles of his several sources. The 
result is to provide the reader with an easy, 
attractive introduction to these ‘‘ free-lance 
itinerants ’’ and their publications. 
Students of Levantine history, of the 
development of English commerce, and above 
all of social history, can find in such early 
works of travel invaluable glimpses and side- 
lights. The uniform indifference to natural 
beauty, comments on the stenches of Paris 
and Constantinople, on the ubiquity of paper 
windows, or on the use of forks for eating in 
Italy, Fynes Moryson’s sad but. astonishing 
picture of the literally naked Irish, and Lith- 
gow’s morbid dislike of Catholics and currants 
are a few stray samples from the social field. 
But what impresses most is something which 
lies behind the matter-of-fact observation of 
things seen or of perils encountered and over- 
come. It is the intrepidity, resourcefulness 
and patience which carried these men, 
through the most daunting conditions, to the 
remote ends of the earth; with no backing but 
their own individual courage and curiosity, 
one and all displayed the same enterprise and 
endurance ag they ranged through Europe to 
the Levant, Persia and India, Alike in their 
reticence, their iron purpose and their unfail- 
ing quick wits and good humour, they bear 
ample witness to that toughness of fibre in 
the ordinary Briton of their time, which has 
always been among the most valid title-deeds 
to empire, By presenting their stories in such 
concise and agreeable form, Mr. Penrose has 
deserved the gratitude of all who are in- 
terested in the ‘‘ expansion ’’ of Britain. 


The Hortons of Leicestershire. By L. G. H. 
Horton-Smith. (Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1941-1942.) (Price 2s. 6d., 
with postage 2s. 10d., from the author at 
4 Paper Buildings, London, E.C.4.) 

R. Horton-Smith; a scholarly paper by 

whom we noticed at clxxxii. 252, is a 
true genealogist, who enjoys the chase quite 
as much as the kill. In this brochure he 
displays all the evidence he has been able to 
collect of the Hortons of Mowsley, previous 
to his first proved ancestor there, Richard 

Horton, born about 1450. He now carries the 





Hortons of Mowsley back to 1277, though ¢_ 
complete pedigree cannot yet be establishe 
But he has the pleasure of the chase, and) 
still in hot pursuit of his elusive ancesto 
May we use his paper as a peg on which 
hang a protest against the over-long senter 
One of his paragraphs, on p. 7, runs 
fifteen lines without a single full-stop, @ 
masters of prose used sometimes to m 
grand music with long and involved senten 
(rather out of date now), but there is 
question of music here. The sentence de 
only with genealogical and armorial comp 
cations, interlarded with dates, references a 
parentheses, that could have been made mu 
more easily intelligible by a less breathl 
paragraph, We appeal to men of M 


Horton-Smith’s high academic and _ prof 
sional qualifications to help the cause of 
orderly expression, vital to an easy under 
standing of such problems as those with which 
he deals, by rigidly avoiding these tangled 


Ng 
'* 


literary skeins. 


In his lecture on ‘Hamlet’ Mr. G. § 
Lewis deprecates any construction of the 
‘‘character’’ of Hamlet. In anticipation 
of a discussion of this lecture in our next 
number we quote now a passage from Mr 
Lewis’s ‘ The Allegory of Love’ (p. 61) which 
has a bearing on this point: : 

The gaze turned inward with a moral purpose 
does not discover character. No man is @ 
“character” to himself, and least of all while he 
thinks of good and evil. 2: 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undersay 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
do not print. gy 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of be 
Contributors are requested always to give Me 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. et 
WuEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — ote 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 
WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the n f 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
THe Manager will be pleased to forward fee 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send to ne 
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